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Freights on Milk > “manded 


Producers and shippers throughout Middle States insist upon lower rates 


g WEEPING reductions in 1 ‘Y 
4 freights are now  possibic 
» throughout each of our middle 
states. Present rates are so 
5 high as to be exorbitant. Farm- 

ma ers and shippers are paying 
almost a quarter of a cent per quart more for 
freight on milk shipped to the greater New 
York city market than they should pay. This 
is true for distances up to 140 miles. On the 
longer hauls, the discrimination against the 
shipper is not so great. 





Big Savings to Farmers 


This appeal to justice, if decided in the 
producer’s favor, thereforeemeans a saving 
to farmers of an average of 10 cents per can 
upon all milk carried any distance from 10 
miles to 140 miles, also a saving of 5 cents or 
less per can on the longer hauls. 

That 4% cent a quart, or 10 cents per 40- 
quart can which now goes to the railroads, 
should go into the pocket of the producer, or 
be equitably divided between producers and 
consumers. 

Any dairyman can easily figure for himself 
what this would amount to per year in his 
pocket. The dairyman who is shipping 10 
eans daily a distance of 140 miles or less will 
save a dollar a day if the farmers’ appeal 


Order of Interstate Commerce Commissior® 


The existing freight rates on milk through- 
out the middle states are based substantially 
upon the present rates which have long been 
in effect upon the New York Central lines. 
That these rates are so high as to be unjust 
to both producers and consumers is proven 
beyond a peradventure, by the action of the 
interstate commerce commission in the New 
England milk case. After thorough in- 





American Agriculturist appeals to Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, also to the 
Public Service Commissions of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and New York. These authorities 
urged to apply to like conditions here the 
rates in effect since October 1, through- 
out New England by order of Interstate 
Commerce Commission. These rates are 
a sweeping reduction from the unwarrant- 
ably high shorter-haul rates on milk now 
prevailing throughout the Middle States. 
Just what you can do Today to help you 
net the 10 cents per can extra that now 
goes to the railroads but that ought to go 
to you. 











Proposed New Freight on Milk Compared to 
Present Rates 


as ordered by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion in effect 1 October 1916, upon all railroads 
throughout the New England states. 

In the following table B, these I C C rates are 
compared with the existing rates upon the New 
York Central railroad lines, shown in _ the 
third column, headed N Y C. The latter is the 
basis for milk freights on most of the railroads 
throughout the middle states. 

The difference between the new rates prescribed 
by the I C C and the present New York Central 
rates, appear in the last column under the head- 
ing “Dif.” 

The figures are the freight rates in cents per 
ean of 40 quarts or 10 gallons, for the various 
distances noted in the first column. 


The official order requires the railroad to do 
the loading of milk, which the farmer or the 
teamster has had to do heretofore. The railroad 
must furnish suitable care and refrigeration for 
milk in transit: The edict of the commission 
also declares “if any party ships a carload from 
one point in the country to one destination in the 
city, and does his own icing, loading and un- 
loading, the rate is reduced to 87%% of the regu- 
lar charge. Again, if freight cars are used in 
freight train service from one point in the coun- 
try to one point in the city, the rate is reduced 
to 75%. The railroads may make not more than 
a 25% additional charge for cream. Thus all 
railroads, all shippers and all localities are put 
on an equal footing.” 


quiry into all the conditions affecting the 
production, transportation and marketing of 
milk throughout New England, the I C C put 
into effect.on October 1, 1916, upon all rail- 
roads throughout New England, a new system 
of interstate freight rates. How these new 
rates compare with present high rates in New 
York appears from the accompanying table. 


Insist on Lower Rates 


It will be an easy matter for the farmers 
and shippers of Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, New Jersey and 
New York state to prove that conditions pre- 
vailing in the milk trade of the middle states 
are substantially similar to conditions that 
prevail in New England’s milk traffic. Espe- 
cially is this true over like distances. 

Indeed, the quantity of milk carried by 
some of the railroads in our middle states is 
so much greater than in New England that 
our railroads could afford to haul milk at 
even less than the rates officially ordered by 
the interstate commerce commission upon the 
New England lines. 

While the freight rate on milk shipped 
from one state to another in our middle states 
thus should be reduced forthwith to the New 
England basis, American Agriculturist also 
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for justice in freight rates is granted by the lt — ati 23 sane mattaiap Cat nothing ener wane _ ied 
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upon a capital of $7300 121 to 140 22.8 29 6.2 freight on milk no more than the New Eng- 
i : . 141 to 160 24.2 29 4.8 land rates, irrespective of whether their milk 

Upon all the milk carried by freight 161 to 180 25.5 29 3.5 : . 
nannies the wale eaten, 0 o i 181 to 200 26.7 #392 5.3 is carried from one state to another, or is 
& aves, FORERCESCS, 201 to 220 27.9 32 4.1 hauled wholly within a state. 
cheese factories and markets, the saving to 221 to 240 29.0 32 3.0 
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producers might aggregate a million dollars oe bey be He The Justice of This Contention Is Self-Evident 

a year or more. 281 to 300 32.3 32 —0.3 e 
\ Isn’t this -worth fighting for? Wholly apart 301 to 320 33.2  * Rate for 180 to 20 There is no reason why any farmer should 
321 to 340 34.1 miles. The official classi- l d. b bei f dt 
from the amount, however, should not the 341 to 360 36.1 “gation oe eS continue to be mulcted, by béing forced to 
j principle be established, right here in our 361 to 380 36.0 lower price Der | quart continue to pay the exorbitant freight rates 

middle states, that the freight rate on milk ro to poe o. rade per quart, Is higher on milk which for years have prevailed 

2¢ 37.8 can-- . 

shall be no more than the rate applied to the ane ne 440 38.6 21% -at, 20-at 10-at and throughout our middle states. 

same product under same conditions in New 441 to 460 39.4 in “the official rates Upon the railroads runnin; directly into 
i England? 461 to 480 ey gg greater New York milk for years has been the 

481 to 500 41.0 December 9, 1916. 


most profitable of all freight. This was due, 
not only to the exorbitant rates which the 
railroads have been allowed to collect from 
shippers, but is also due to the fact that the 
milk freight trains run regularly every day for 
365 days in every year. 

American Agriculturist believes that our 
middle states railroads can make more money 
hauling milk at the rates which the I C C has 
prescribed for New England than these rail- 

[To Page 3.] 
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Are Falling Prices Justified? 
Peace proposals from Germany were fol- 
lowed by falling prices in domestic and for- 
In its surprise, Wall street was 
almost panic-stricken, munition shares were 
sacrifice prices, wheat and 
but cotton advanced. 

Whether the warring nations engage in 
peace parleys or continue the conflict, last 
week’s proposals are the beginning of the end 
of inflated prices and wages. Two weeks ago 
munition factories in Cornecticut began to 
lay off help, one concern alone discharging 900 
men. The war boom is on the decline. Whether 
or not high cost of living is on the toboggan 
slide, many indications point to a return to 
more normal economic conditions. This re- 
turn may be gradual or abrupt, depending 
upon war or peace. 

Already the situation has been taken ad- 
vantage of by designing politicians, by bureau- 
middlemen and consumers to hammer 
down unmercifully quotations for grain and 
other food products. There is afoot what 
seems to be a veritable conspiracy to “take 
it out of the farmer.’’ All sorts of canards 
are floating through the markets to depress 
prices. If farmers can be scared into selling 
at low prices that portion of their crop which 
they still hold, middlemen can corner supplies 
and latereput up prices unmercifully. 

The real truth, that allows for war hazard, 
may be summarized thus: 

1. The shortage in production of 
food and fiber during 1916 probably is greater 
Of the food and fiber 


eign markets. 


unloaded at 
other produce fell, 


crats, 


world’s 


than in any recent year 


produced prior to 1916 the quantity as” yet 
unconsumed probably is the smallest ever 
known at any year’s end. 

2. The crop shortage applies relatively 


throughout Russia and the Danubian valley. 
Surplus stocks of wheat in Russia, which a 
year ago threatened to flood the European 
market upon the opening of the Dardanelles, 
have been largely The most lib- 
eral estimate of the stock there as well as 
in other parts of the world shows that the 


consumed. 


Editorial Page 


aggregate supply of old grain can be only a 
fraction of the shortage in the 1916 crop. 

3. The new crop of grain soon to be har- 
vested in the-southern hemisphere shows a 
largely increased area, but the present indi- 
cated yield per acre is below normal. 

4. In all other food products, conditions 
are still more favorable to producers and 
sellers. Nowhere is there a plethora. 


5. The position of cotton seems to be fully 


insured. Peace, or squints toward peace, 
may mean cheaper ocean freights and a larger 
demand from foreign spinners. War -will 
mean an insistent demand from manufactur- 
ers of explosives. The world’s stock of cotton 
is notoriously small. We can foresee only 
high prices for all cotton now in existence. 

6. Full and fair prices therefore would seem 
to be justified for all farm products from 
now until the next crop is made. Should the 
war continue, the world crop of 1917 again 
may be relatively short. Early peace would 
lead to frantic efforts in Europe to increase 
this spring the area cultivated. In either 
event, however, the world-wide view today 
favors the opinion that this planet will not 
yield in 1917 any overproduction of food 
or fiber 

7. If this view is correct, American farmers 
are entitled to high prices for everything they 
have to sell up to next October, and fair prices 
for the 12 months ensuing. However they 
may be affected by the world readjustment 
incident to peace or war, American Agricul- 
turist’s judgment is that farming in America 
will continue to be a solid and safe business. 
Farm values may not increase in future as 
rapidly as in past. Sure it is that, in the 
economic readjustment incident to peace or 
war our American farmers will be found on 
top! 


Less Fertilizer for Improved Acre is used 
in the United States than in any other great 
country. The consumption here is hardly 25 
pounds per improved acre, whereas every acre 
of improved land in Belgium receives an av- 
erage of 250 pounds of fertilizer per acre. 





Special to Our Readers 


E have finally succeeded in 

contracting for our supply 

of paper for 1917. The price 
and terms practically double the cost 
to us. No such sudden or arbitrary 
advance was ever before known. The 
famine is so serious congress may 
empower federal trade commission to 
take over the entire supply of paper 
inthe United States. It is said 1000 
of the smaller newspapers already 
have suspended for want of paper. 


Whether we shall have to advance the 
subscription price of American Agri- 
culturist from $1 to $1.50 or $2 rests 
largely with our readers. Will not 
each of you show your appreciation of 
American Agriculturist’s work by at 
once sending in your renewal or new 
subscription for one, two or more 
years at the present subscription 
price of only $1 a year? 


Please remember that we are always 
here to serve our subscribers through 
our columns or through Orange Judd 
Service Bureau. If you do not find 
advertised in any issue any article, 
live stock or merchandise that you 
want, write American Agriculturist, 
New York City, and we will tell 
you where it can be obtained. Our 
advertisers are most responsible, en- 
terprising and reliable. 


Your insurance in dealing with them 
is covered by our guarantee (see fine 
print in first column), provided in 
writing them you always say “I saw 
your adv inthe old reliable American 
Agriculturist.'’ This protects you 
and at the same time benefits us. 











American Agriculturist 


Grateful Thanks to Old Subscribers 

and New 

We improve this 74th Christmas of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist to extend our best wishes 
and warmest appreciation to each of our sub- 
scribers and advertisers, and to every member 
of your family. Some of you have been our 
constant readers for more than half a cen- 
tury. Several generations of the same family 
have subscribed for the magazine year after 
year. It goes to many thousands of newer 
rural homes, and also to the younger farm 
folk. No wonder the circulation of American 
Agriculturist is larger today than ever in its 
history, not only in New York and the middle 
states, but throughout the United States in 
the form of its brothers of the Orange Judd 
farm weeklies. 

All that this national institution has done 
for agriculture during 1916 and the previous 
three-quarters of a century is your glory, not 
ours. To serve you even better during 1917 
is the hight of our ambition. Can we do more 
to obtain for you lower freights on your milk 
or produce? Can we help you get money 
through the federal farm loan system, which 
is one of this periodical’s accomplishments? 
Can we do even more to insure an adequate 
domestic supply of nitrates and potash, so 
that fertilizers may be cheaper? 

Better crops and live stock, organized mar- 
keting, better profits, better living, better 
social, educational and spiritual facilities in 
all the problems of rural life, please feel that 
it is the duty and pleasure of American Agri- 
culturist to work with you and for you. How 
it has championed your welfare in markets, in 
politics, in legislation—how it has resisted 
the encroachments upon you of trusts, mo- 
nopolies, selfish interests! 

Now for a happy Christmas and a glorious 
new year! Surely both will be such if they 
mean the dawn of peace around the world. 


The appeal for a sweeping reduction in 
milk freights has a fair chance. If backed 
up by the signatures of large 
numbers of individual and 
organized dairymen, it may 
be granted. How farmers can 
join in such appeal, instantiy and without ex- 
pense, is described on the opposite page. If 
you will do your part, American Agriculturist 
will do its part “pressed down and running 
over.” 


For Lower 
Milk Freights 


Artificial schemes cannot ultimately defeat 
natural laws. This truism seems to have 
been ignored by the 
For Unrestricted Trade noisy crowd trying 
to work up enthu- 
siasm for a federal embargo upon exports of 
foodstuffs. The whole thing is a question of 
supply and demand, should federal, state or 
municipal regulation serve to prevent exports 
or shipments beyond the geographical borders. 
True enough, this in turn might bring about 
a lowering of prices to consumers. But this 
very act would in turn stimulate consumption 
and wastefulness, to be followed by depleted 
reserves and return to high prices, meanwhile 
greatly disturbing what is always of greatest 
importance, untrammeled traffic of commodi- 
ties, whether these be produce of the farm or 
factory. No; government interference is 
neither necessary nor wise. The greatest good 
to the greatest number, so far as crop pro- 
duction is concerned, comes from generous 
acreage, generous yield, a minimum of middle- 
men’s and shipping tolls and prices showing 
fatr profits to producers. 


A carnival of debt paying is on among 
farmers who have made good profits by selling 
their crops at recent high prices. No one 
makes a mistake who uses his profits to pay 
his debts. 
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i eeding Calves, Pigs and Hens 


Bringing a common subject right up-to-date---H. P. Miller 


tant subject in a very practical manner. 

It was originally written for the, guidance 

of the members of the Portage county (O) 
improvement association, of which Dr Miller is 
the county adviser. American Agriculturist is 
glad to extend its circulation that live stock 
growers in all parts of the world may profit by 
it.—-[The Editor. 


All heifer calves from high producing an- 
cestry ought to be raised. There is no danger 
of there being an oversupply of good cows. 
Whole milk is just about the cheapest human 
food obtainable at the present time. From 
every consideration its consumption ought to 
be doubled speedily. But whole milk is too 
expensive to feed calves even at the wholesale 
price on farms. Fortunately, good thrifty 
calves can be raised with very little milk after 
three weeks of age and none after six weeks 
old. They will not look quite as well at six 
months of age as milk fed calves, but they 
will make just as good cows. 

Where skim milk is available the problem 
is an easy one, but calves can be raised suc- 
cessfully and profitably upon farms where 
whole milk is sold. Let them remain: with 
their mother until her milk is usable, as a 
rule five days. For the next week feed the 
ealf its own mother’s milk from a pail, giv- 
ing one pound of milk for each 


T's article following covers a very impor- 


for the red dog flour. Indeed, several other 
combinations might be made, including soy 
bean meal, but none better or cheaper under 
normal conidtions than the above. 

At two weeks of age add one ounce of the 
meal to each three pounds of milk, at the 
same time adding a little water. Very 
gradually increase the meal and water, watch- 
ing very closely for any digestive disturb- 
ances. The careless, slipshod man or boy 
will never succeed in raising calves this way. 
Accuracy must be observed at just this point. 
At three or at most four weeks of age the 
calf should be eating clover or alfalfa hay 
and ground corn and oats. It may be given 
all it wants of these dry feeds, and less ac- 
curacy will need be observed as to the amount 
of the combination meal given in the milk. 
The second and third weeks are the critical 
period with normal calves. With weakly 
calves this period will be prolonged. 

Calves that have never suffered a setback 
from indigestion may gradually have the milk 
withdrawn after they are four weeks old and 
have it entirely withheld after they are six 
weeks old. The dried blood and its accom- 
panying meal should be continued to at least 


four months of age. After the second month, 
however, they may be fed dry. Water, of 
course, must be supplied in abundance. The 
meals should be slightly salted. After the 
calves are eating well the corn and oats may 
be fed without grinding. 


Feeding of Pigs 


In the spring and summer when pigs can be 
provided with some kind of pasture there is 
often economy in limiting the grain ration 
so as to force them to eat more of the cheaper 
pasture. Out in the winter when no pasture 
is available the only profitable thing to do is 
to feed little pigs all they will eat of a well- 
balanced ration, or better still, give them free 
access to a cereal, preferably corn, and an 
animal proteid in the form of feeding tank- 
age. This latter may, however, be displaced 
by skim milk when available. Three to six 
pounds of milk should be fed to each pound 
of corn. When a smaller amount of milk is 
available supplement it with tankage. If 
all the corn, hominy or middlings is fed that 
the pigs want it is safe to let them have all 
the tankage they will eat, otherwise not. 
However, there is no economy in half feed- 

ing pigs. If you have not con- 





20 pounds of weight, three = 
times a day. If, however, the 
milk is very rich in butter fat 
it is wise to dilute it with skim 
milk very low in butter fat. 
There are several combina- 
tions of meals that are reason- 
ably satisfactory substitutes for 
milk. The only ingredient that 
seems necessary is an animal 
proteid. In many proprietary 
calf meals this is supplied by 
milk powder, but that makes 
the feed as costly as skim milk. 
Dried blood serves as well and 
is less expensive. A meal, all 
the ingredients of which are 
easy to obtain, consists of 
hominy meal, linseed meal, red 








fidence enough in them to feed 
them all they will eat, better 
let someone else have them or 
sell at eight weeks of age for 
roasters. If fat hogs bring over 
8 cents next spring there will 
be some profit in feeding them 
at present prices of feeds, that 
is, if they are fed all they will 
eat and are given comfortable 
quarters. 

Chickens are not profitable 
on the general farm because 
they are not properly fed, 
either in kind or amount. Many 
a farmer would get more eggs 
if he had only half -as many 
chickens and they got the same 
feed as his present flock. Pul- 
lets, like pigs, are fed most 








dog flour and blood meal, care- 
fully mixed in equal weights. 
Either corn or oat meal might 
be substituted for the hominy, 
and shorts might be substituted ~ 


of the dairy industry. 


Farmers Leaving Their Milk at a Local Receiving Station 
The substantial character of this building attests the firm position 
In this brick structure fire risk is greatly re- 
duced and the equipment adequate for handling milk. 


economically when fed all they 

will eat, provided the feeds are 

wisely selected. Again, like 
[To Page 15.] 








Lower Freight Rateson Milk Demanded 
[From Cover Page.] 
roads can make upon any other class of 
freight or freight service. 
Why Action Is Needed 


While the interstate commerce commission 
has investigated freight rates in the middle 
states, as yet it has rendered no decision. Its 
inquiry was made partly at the behest of ship- 
pers throughout this territory as voiced by 
American Agriculturist. Except for the activi- 
ties of this paper, the farmers and producers 
might not have been represented at all at the 
hearings ir New York and Philadelphia held 
some time since by the I C C. 

Our inquiries also show that no action look- 
ing to any readjustment of freight rates on 
milk is at present contemplated by the public 
service commissions of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia or Ohio. 

The Kind of Action the Situation Requires 

It is self-evident that, without a moment’s 
delay, complaints should be filed with these 
official bodies in behalf of producers and ship- 
pers of milk in these states. To bring the 
matter to a head, informal complaint for this 
purpose already has been filed by the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist with the interstate com- 


merce commission at Washington, and with 
the state railroad or public utility commis- 
sions at Albany, Trenton, Dover, Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Charleston and Columbus. 

This should be followed up by supporting 
action on the part of individual and organized 
farmers throughout the middle states. 


What You Can Do 


If you favor lower milk freights, if you 
would like to put into your pocket the extra 
10 cents a can which now go to the railroad 
in unfair freight charges, send a prepaid tele- 
gram TODAY to American Agriculturist, New 
York city, or mail us a postcard or letter, say- 
ing in effect: 


“T agree with you that freight rates on 
milk in this section should be reduced 
to the more reasonable rates applied 
under like conditions in New England 
by order of the interstate commerce 
commission. I therefore authorize you, 
without any expense to myself, to repre- 
sent me in your formal appeal to the in- 
terstate commerce commission, and to 
the public utility commission of this state 
in behalf of said lower rates on milk.” 

(Sign your full name, address and 
number of cows.) 


No matter whether your milk goes to a 
creamery, cheese factory, shipping station, or 
is shipped to market, your indorsement of 


di 


this effort as above suggested will have great 
weight with the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, also with your state public utility com- 
mission. It is a chance for you to use your 
power instantly, and without expense to your- 
self. Please mail your letter TODAY. Also 
copy the statement on top of a sheet of paper 
and get the signatures of as many other dairy- 
men as possible. In each case give postoffice 
address and number of cows or quarts of milk 
produced daily. Let us make a showing that 
will cause the commissions to sit up and take 
notice. 

Every farmers’ club, local branch of the 
dairymen’s league, grange or other organiza- 
tion may vote to the same effect at its very 
next meeting. 








Kentucky Blue Grass is in general the most 
desirable turf-forming grass for lawn use in 
the northern part of the United States. For 
best results it usually is made the predomi- 
nant ingredient in mixtures containing also 
the seeds of several other grasses and white 
clover. A mixture found satisfactory by United 
States ‘department specialists consists of 17 
parts Kentucky blue grass, four parts recleaned 
redtop, three parts perennial rye grass and one 
part white clover. Those planting lawns must 
not sow their seed too thin. 
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League Directors Chosen 

PAUL B. BENNETCH, NEW JERSEY 

The annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the dairymen’s league was held at 
Newton, N J, December 12. The special 
meeting of stockholders at Utica, N Y, 
in the previous week was attended by 


more stockholders than last week's 
gathering. The entire board of di- 
rectors, as nominated at the Utica 


meeting, wastunanimously elected last 
week. 

The board of directors for the com- 
ing year consists of Oscar Bailey, L. 
M. Hardin, Harry Bull, Albert Man- 
ning, Alfred E. Sheard, Harry Culver, 
Frank Sherman, John §S., Petteys, J. M. 
Putnam, Charles C. Gordon, R. D. 
Cooper, Fred H. Thompson, Charles 


M. Coe, Herbert J. Kershaw, J. D. 
Beardslee, J. J. Thomas, Grant Far- 
rington, Clarence F. Hunt, Hon N. F. 


Webb, Paul Smith, Milton W. David- 
son, I. G. Kirkland, George I. Pickens 
and J. D. Miller. Of these, eight are 
‘new directors, the remaining number 


having served previously on the board. 
L. M. Hardin, treasurer of the league, 
and Albert Manning, are 
the only two men who have served on 
the board organization nine 
years ago. will be elected 
soon. 

During this last 
gained 1600 additional members, rep- 
resenting 150,000 cows. The league 
is in good financial condition and able 
to properly take up the work of the 
coming season. A committee of the 
league is investigating the advisabil- 
ity of incorporating the league under 
the New York law instead of 
under the New Jersey state law as at 
present. The opinion of stockholders 
@t last week's meeting was that, the 
charter should not be changed, that 
co-operative enterprise could be car- 
ried on as well under the present or- 
ganization as under New York law 

The strengthening of the _ local 
branches seems to be important in the 
minds of most of the members. Many 
of the lecal branches are holding 
league meetings, most of them month- 
ly, at which important matters are 
discussed relative to the affairs of 
members. On the other hand, a num- 
ber of these branches have not held 
meetings since the milk strike. Local 
difficulties of league organization 
ceived minor consideration. 


secretary, 


since 
Ollicers 


fall the league 


state 


re- 





Suggest State Milk Control 
The Wicks committee last week 
considered plans for improvement in 
the milk business which would elim- 
inate some of the objectionable fea- 
tures in the production and distribu- 
tion of milk, which its investigations 
have brought to light Chairman 
Senator Charles W. Wicks and Coun- 
W. Ward looked favorably 
regulation, and the elim- 
competition in distribut- 
with its dupli- 
eftorts. deal- 


sel George 
upon state 
ination of 
ing milk 
cation of 


consequent 


Several milk 


ers testified that state regulation 
would greatly reduce “overhead” 
charges, and Superintendent E. L. 
Lagerquist of the Alexander Camp- 
bell milk company agreed that siate 
regulation could be made practical 
and satisfactory. The duplication of 
efforts in distributing milk makes 
inefficient business in many respects. 
There is a duplication of milk re- 
ceiving station in the country, 
duplication of pasteurizing and dis- 
tributing plants in the city, duplica- 
tion of routes and great loss due to 
bottle breakage and bad accounts 


The committee ask opinions regard- 


ing a plan whereby the state would 
divide the city into districts and 
license one distributer to a district. 


This put into effect would purpose to 
get rid of some of the existing evils. 
Another plan advanced was for state 
control, putting the whole scheme of 
city distribution in the hands of the 
state, the city itself being a unit and 
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Making and Marketing Milk 
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head. A mass 
in the hands of 


managed under one 
of information is now 


the committee and its hearings were 
practically concluded at New York 
last week. A preliminary report will 


submitted to Gov Whitman, 
while complete recommendations will 
later. A few hearings will be 
held in New York city next month 
upon points which the committee 
finds incomplete. The dairy business 
expectantly for the final 
recommendation of the committee. 


soon be 


follow 


Waits 





Dealers Score Off Dairies 

When dairy farmers won in the 
milk controversy, they left the dealers 
in a pretty sore frame of mind. Deal- 
did not want to recognize the 
dairymen’s league, nor accept the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, nor te 
pay the prices demanded. Of ‘the 
three things demanded, league recog- 
nition and collective bargaining was 
the bitterest pill for dealers to swal- 
low. Unfortunately, the spokesman of 
the dairymen publicly stated that the 
league officials would waive recogni- 
tion of the league in the early stages 
of that controversy. Better to have 
lost almost anything in battle than to 
have lost league recognition and the 
right of collective bargaining. 

Fortunately, there were friends of 
dairymen at hand who prevented this 
treachery from being perpetrated. The 
result has been that not only were the 
league prices paid, but the league rec- 
ognized and collective bargaining es- 
tablished. As a result the dealers 
have had another card up their sleeve, 
which they now, we fear, are attempt- 
ing to slip into the deck and play. 
This is in regard to scoring farm 
dairies. It is brought to our atten- 
tion in a letter from a dairyman in 
Allegany, N Y. This dairyman has 
always had a good score on his equip- 
ment and dairy methods. He has al- 
ways enjoyed the regular prices in 
both respects. However, no sooner did 
the league win than the dealers began 
to score the farm dairies. This Alle- 
gany dairymen at once had his farm 
scored 64, whereas 68 is necessary to 
getthe par values for milk. 

In looking over the score made by 
the representative of the deater, abso- 
lute absurd deductions are made. We 
find that because some manure was 
improperly placed an absolute zero 
was given on that point; that because 


ers 


some liquid manure was allowed to 
saturate the ground around the cow 
barn an absolute zero of two points 
was given: that because a mule hap- 
pened to be stabled where the cows 
were, two points were deducted out 
of a total score of two points; that 
because the cow yard is not abso- 


lutely clean and free from manure an 
ibsolute deduction of two points was 
made. In other words, a large num- 
ber of points were scored off with the 


ostensible purpose of reducing this 
score. 
Now then, when the score card is: 


examined further as to methods, it is 
discovered that the cows are given a 
perfect score. They are all scored 
perfect because of flesh and condition, 
freedom from clinging manure and 
dirt, methods of milking facilities for 
handling milk and feed. All these are 


marked perfect, showing that so far 


as the production of milk goes, this 
owner was entitled to a far higher 
score than was given him {f ocndi- 


tions were as scored on the outside of 
the barn, then they either did not 
matter inside, or if the cows were al- 
lowed to go outside, they could not be 


clean and be perfectly scored if condi- 
tions outside prevailed such as the 
score card indicated. 

Another thing, you cannot give an 


absolute zero on any point even if in 
those respects the conditions were ex- 
tremely bad. You could take of 
something for manure in the barn- 
yard when piled against fence, but you 
could not off an absolute total 


score 
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seore covered in that point. Such 
scoring is ridiculous. The surprising 
thing about this case is, that the man 
who did the scoring was ignorant as 
to how to balance conditions so as to 
make the score sensible. Had he 
taken something off on the points un- 
der discussion and then something off 
on the cows, the scoring might not be 
criticized, but when he scores the 
cows in their condition as perfect, he 
cannot, if scoring means anything at 
all, and is not to be ridiculously ab- 
surd, so score as to give the man a 
discount on the milk produced. 
Dairymen have got to watch these 
score cards. Dealers are going to get 
Some of 


even one way or another. 

these dealers will be absolutely dis- 
honest in their scores. The plan may 
be to stiffen up on the scoring, that 
more or less of a general cut of 10 
cents a can will result, more or less 
generally both where par prices are 


paid and where prices heretofore have 
been paid where the butter fat has 
enjoyed a premium. Unless this issue 
is met at once and met squarely, it 
may mean a loss of tens of thousands 
of dollars to dairymen. American 
Agriculturist offers its columns freely 
to its readers to expose any methods 
that will permit any dealer to gouge 
out of producers even a portion of the 
profits. Eternal vigilance is more nec- 
essary today in the milk traffic than 
ever. Watch carefully these milk 
scores. Be on your guard, and if any- 
one attempts to take advantage, let's 
see what publicity will do. American 
Agriculturist will willingly publish the 
names of dealers who attempt this 
form of thievery and petty larceny. 





American Agriculturist is a _ fine 
farm paper. The story that is coming 
is a dandy,—[Charles Rickerson, New 
York, 
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* American Agriculturist 


Able Man Dairy Head 


The new head of the New York 
state dairymen’s association is George 
E. Hogue of Arcade, N Y. Born and 
brought up on a dairy farm in Cat- 
taraugus county, and a= district 
school-teacher, teaching school win- 
ters and working .on the farm sum- 
mers, and ail the years since a 
dairyman, Mr Hogue is of the manor 
born. In ISS he started in  busi- 
ness for himself, manufacturing 
cheese; four years later he purchased 
a farm of 200 acres, going in debt for 


most of it, thereafter operating the 
farm and the factory at the same 
time in the town of Farmersville for 


10 years, then moved to Arcade, pur- 
chasing a cheese business which he 
has extended. His farming interests 
have also grown unti! he now oper- 
ates four dairy farms, consisting of a 
little more than 1000 acres, on which 
he keeps 150 cows. He keeps pretty 
busy, as he is also operating 10 fac- 
torres, 

His farming has always been strict- 
ly dairy farming, never any 
crops off the farm except to his cows. 
His dairy farms have always paid a 
good interest on the investment; how- 
ever, it seems only fair to state that 
in buying farms for dairy purposes 
he never paid high prices. On these 
points Mr Hogue said: “I have never 
built expensive buildings, but have 
them comfortable for the stock: have 
never owned thoroughbred stock, but 
keep the best grades I can find and 
always keep a thoroughbred sire. The 
fertility of my farms has improved so 


selling 





that today I am keeping on all of 
them about twice the stock formerly 
kept on the same farms, and I am 
producing more than twice the milk. 


I am keenly interested in dairy farm- 
ing, and believe it can be made to pay 
as well for a term of years as any 
other kind of farming, providing one 
buys land suitable for dairying and 
in a strictly dairy section, and at a 
reasonable price. 

“T take real pride in the fact that 
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prove it 


ma 


more butter fat. 


Would an increase of $10 to $20 


a month in your 


cream checks 


look good to you? Especially if this 


were all clear profit. 


Easily possible if you will feed 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 


It is made from selected grains, so proportioned that 
when fed with hay or silage the result is a perfectly 


balanced ration, rich in proteins 


and carbohydrates. 


Easily digested, too. No dairyman can afford to feed poor feed this 


season. 


FREE 


a Four Weeks’ Trial At Our 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets it all feed. No filler. 


Write for test chart, literature and full particulars about 
Risk—free feed if Ce-re- 


a-lia Sweets fails to increase you cows milk flow or butter fat 


content. Write at once. 


The Early & Daniel Co., 305 Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mfrs.of Tuxedo Chop Horse Feed,Ce-re-a-lia Eggmash, Tuxedo Scratch 











if This Catches Your Eye 


concentrate on this fact--no horse nai! holds a 
shoe like “The Capeyell.”” It has half again the 
tensile strength of any other nai}, 
It pays to have your shoer 
use Capewell nails Best in 
the world at a fair price; 
not cheapest regardless of 
quality. Don’t forget the 
brand—-‘‘Capewell.”’ 














School Agriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Just the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture edn- 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
cultare in the common schools. This volume is indispea- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture and al! others whotake 
an interest in agricultural work. Profusely illustrated, 
| $40 pages, 5x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Qrange Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Here Is the Best Two Offer 
For All The Family 


1. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
2. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION for 


i. 3. THE COMPANION 


You know why you already like American Agriculturist. 
The Youth’s i 


profit for your family. y 


1917 Will Be a Great STORY Year 


12 Great Serials or Groups and 250 Short Stories, a [7 
thousand Articles and Suggestions, a thousand Funny- 
isms. SPECIAL PAGES for the Family—Boys—Giris— 


Then Be Sure to ORDER This Rare Combination. 


Y Children. Sports. Games, Receipts, Doctor’s Counsel, | 
y| New Pictorial Sections, etc. g 
4 If You Want the BEST for Your Money—and the MOST Also— 
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one year. 


including the balance of 
this year to new subscribers Y 
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CALENDAR. 


All For $2.40 
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GEORGE E. HOGUE 


I have purchased some of the run- 
down farms and have made them pay 
for themselves without taking from 
other funds to make payments on 
them. The improvements I have 
made, together with the increased fer- 
tility and the natural advance in all 
land, have made my farms worth 
nearly twice their cost. I have wanted 
to set an example in dairy farming 
that any industrious young man, even 
without means, could not fail in try- 
ing to follow, and it is my regret that 
there are not more young men today 
willing to tackle the proposition of 
paying for some of the dairy farms 
of the state that are being offered at 
reasonable prices.” 

Mr Hogue is not only a great dairy- 
man, but also a great citizen. For 
several terms he was president of the 
village in which he lives, is a di- 
rector of two local banks, a member 
of the school board, an active work- 
er in farm organizations and or- 
ganizer of the western New York 
butter and cheese makers’ associa- 
tion, Truly, the dairymen’s associa- 
tion has a splendid man to head its 
present work. 





Evergreen Sweet Corn 


What is your opinion of Everegreen 
sweet corn, ears and all cut up in place 
of field corn, fodder and corn or cob 
meal for feeding cows? Have mixed 
hay, cut sweet corn fodder from which 
best ears were sold out, ground oats and 
gluten for grain. Am feeding six to 
nine pounds a cow. Have no silo.—[P. 
M., Pennsylvania. 


Sweet corn from which the larger 
ears are removed ranks hi‘gh as a dry 
forage for dairy cows. By all means 
use this as a part of the dry roughage, 
and then feed mixed hay 10 to 15 
pounds daily. The cows should eat 
heartily of sweet corn fodder cut up 
and mixed hay. Let them have prac- 
tically. all they want to eat and 
will clean up. The _ grain  por- 
tion might be improved by add- 
ing one or two/ additional feeds to 
ground oats and gluten. If dried dis- 
tillers’ grains or linseed meal, or both, 
could be added, the grain portion 
would be improved. A mixture of two 
parts ground oats, three parts gluten, 
three parts dried distillers’ grains and 
two parts linseed meal would make an 
excellent grain mixture. If distillers’ 
grains are not available, then any one 
of the prepared commercial dairy 
feeds could be used as a substitute. 
Feed a pound of grain to three or four 
pounds of milk yielded, depending 
upon whether the cows are Holsteins 
or Jerseys or Guernseys. 





Interpreting League Prices 


I am a farmer drawing milk to the 
condensery, which agreed to pay dairy- 
men’s league prices. It buys according 
to the butter fat,test. Our milk tests 
4.2%, and we pay cents per 100 pounds 
for drawing. They say our milk will 
net $2.25 per 100 pounds. It does not 
look right to me. The league prices for 
November are $2.61. and 10 cents out 
for drawing would leave $2.51 net. A 
great many farmers are dissatisfied. As 
we are to be protected by the league, it 
would seem that the league should em- 
ploy good men and farmers to go around 


and test the milk. They should see 
that everyone gets the right test and 
the right price for his milk. It has 


been very conmimon to beat and deceive 
the farmers. The league is organized 
for protection and now is a good time 
to begin.—[Albert V. Storms, Oneida 
County, N Y. 

According to the dairymen’s league 
prices in your zone, which is at points 
greater than 100 miles from New 
York city, the price for November and 
December is $2.15 per 100 pounds for 
3% milk. For points within the first 
league zone or within 100 miles of 
New York city, the price is $2.25 per 
100 pounds. This is regardless of the 
place to which the milk is delivered. 
These prices are for 3% milk, and the 
league provides a scale of payment of 


3 cents per 100 pounds for each 0.1% 
difference in butter fat contents. 

Thus in your zone, milk testing 4.2% 
should be $2.51 per 100 pounds net 
f o b shipping station or condensery. 
With 10 cents out for hauling the 
milk, this would make a net f 0 b 
your farm $2.41 per 100 pounds for 
4.2%. It is not to be supposed that 
the prices set by the dairymen’s league 
are final in any way for future milk. 
This schedule was arranged to meet 
the circumstances which would appar- 
ently be present during this 
winter. The league will arrange the 
schedule for next summer, beginning 
April 1, and will again set prices for 
next fall and winter. This great move 
on the part of the dairymen is cer- 
tainly to be necommended. 

The present prices in force where 
properly carried out are about 25 
cents a 100 pounds greater than, last 
year. Of course there is a good deal 
of variation in the working out of the 
system, but the idea is right and it 
means more to dairy farmers than 
any other one step which the dairy- 
men have taken. Your suggestion for 
league inspectors to tally on the milk 
is a good one, but in many sections 
local cow testing associations, with an 
employed expert tester, do more than 
the league could do, to see that the 
farmers’ milk is correctly tested. 


The Poultry Yard 


Starts Incubator in December 
L. H. MOSHER, DEFIANCE COUNTY, 0 


Two years ago I started to raise 
chickens as a side line to farming. I 
live on a rented farm and have very 
little stock to take care of in winter. 
My first problem was what kind of in- 
cubator to buy. I have a poor place 
to set an incubator. An oil lamp must 
heat the machine against zero weath- 
er, and it is a stiff proposition. I 
answered several advertisements of in- 
cubators and gave them good consider- 
ation. Finally I decided upon. a 
300-egg incubator which cost $25, but 
after a good test I saw it could not 
hold an even temperature with the 
room ranging from 80 degrees in the 
day to 30 degrees at night, and I had 
no other place to put it. I had to get 
busy and make the incubator more 
reliable. 

First, I got some builder’s felt and 
covered the incubator with it double 
thickness. I put on a layer of matched 
Pine boards. Then I fastened a ther- 
mostat inside the incubator beside the 
thermostat that was already there. I 
ran a regulator attachment from it to 
the lamp burner so that it would turn 
the flame up and down. With the ex- 
tra coat on the outside and two regu- 
lators to govern the heat I have very 
little trouble keeping a steady temper- 
ature. Then I got another incubator 
from a neighbor that he said would 
not hold a steady heat and gave it the 
same overhauling. Although I only 
paid $2 for it, it does as good work as 
the $25 one. 

I start my incubators the-last of De- 
cember or January 1 and keep them 
going until April, making four sets 
with the two machines during that 
time. Last winter I hatched 1300 lit- 
tle chicks. I keep the heat at 102 de- 
grees the first week, 103 the second 
and third weeks until they pip the 
shell, then I take off the hatch at 104 
or 105 degrees, according to the con- 
dition of the chicks. I aim to have it 
just so warm that the chicks do not 
pant when they are down in the nurs- 
ery and dry off well. When the hatch 
is done I lower the temperature grad- 
ually so that it gets down to 90 de- 
grees by the time the oldest chick is 
48 hours out of the shell. 

From the time the first one pips the 
shell until the hatch is good and dry 
I do not open the incubator unless it 
is absolutely necessary. I have an air 
hole in the top of the incubator about 
3 inches in diameter, with a slide over 
it. I use it to regulate the air during 
the hatch and especially when the 
chicks are pipping. The eggs are aired 
every morning and night and are 
turned each time, lengthening the 
time of airing as the hatch gets nearer 
the end. I also use a hydrometer in 
connection with the thermometer to 
regulate the moisture, which I con- 
sider as imoprtant as a thermometer. 

I start the incubator when the 
hydrometer reads'65 or 70 degrees, 








and let it go down to 45 or 50 at the 
end of the hatch. Of course when the 
chicks pip the shell there cannot be 
too much moisture. It is then that I 
regulate the air hole in the top of the 
machine so as to. keep the air cell in 
the egg at its proper size. I have a 
brooder which broods 600 chicks at a 
time, having 75 chicks in a pen 4x12 
feet. By furnishing them good, clean 
feed, the same as they would get run- 
ning with a hen in May and keeping 
their pens clean and disinfected I 
have very little trouble in raising 90% 
or better of those which hatch. 

I test the eggs on the sixth and 16th 
days, using an ordinary house lamp 
and a tin chimney made to fit the 
burner, with a hole in one side. A 
pipe about the size of an egg and 2 
inches long fits in this hole. Mica 
glass is over the hole to keep the heat 
away from the egg. .I can thus see 
the contents of each egg. 





Ground Bone for Poultry 


I would like to know how to feed 
ground bone to poultry; in wet_mash, 
dry mash or clear. Would jit be ad- 
visable to feed meat scrap with ground 
bone, and if so, how much to 100 
pounds of dry mash?—[C. E. Beaumont, 
Wyoming County, N Y. 

The method of feeding bone to poul- 
try largely depends upon the purpose 
of the feeding, the age of the fowl and 
the condition of the bone. Bone meal 
or ground bone should not be consid- 
ered as an exclusive source of animal 
food. It is valuable in the ration for 
protein, but not to the extent of meat 
or fish scraps, which should also be 
used but in smaller quantities. It is 
chiefly valuable as a source of lime 
and phosphates, being especially val- 
uable as a muscle and bone builder 
for young chicks and broilers. Green 
bone usually has some meat attached 
and the portion of meat or fish scraps 
can be reduced if it is fed. 

As a dry mash for chicks over two 
years old, it may be used to stimulate 
growth, supply mineral foods and 
some protein as follows: Wheat. bran 
50 pounds, gluten feed 10, corn meal 
10, ground oats 10, beef scraps 10, and 
ground bone 10. In a skim milk mash 
for broilers, it may be used as fol- 
lows: Ground oats 25 pounds, corn 
meal 25, wheat middlings 25, beef scrap 
15 and granulated bone 10. For adult 
fowls small quantities may be put in 
a separate hopper compartment, al- 
lowing the fowls to eat it as they will. 

If the ration has been deficient in 
mineral elements, begin feeding bone 
slowly. When freshly cut bone is fed 
in liberal quantities about half as 
much meat scrap is used in the mash 
as would otherwise be required. About 
a half ounce of freshly cut bone per 
fowl per day is about the right 
amount to give. In general, bone meal 
or ground bone may occupy 5% of a 
dry mash for adult fowls when they 
have become accustomed to it. 





To Prevent Bad Colds—When pouli- 
try roosts out of doors under grape 
arbors, in low trees, etc, they fre- 
quently contract colds and catarrh in 
the fall or early winter, which may 
eventually turn into roup or other dis- 
astrous ailments, if not properly 
treated. Poultrymen of Montgomery 
county, O, have used the following 
remedy successfully: One-half ounce 
melted lard, one-half ounce pine tar, 
one ounce oil and 20 drops carbolic 
acid. This is put in a common sewing 
machine oil can and a drop or two is 
injected in each nostril of the affected 
bird. If this treatment is not started 
too late, a cure is usually. effected in 
two or three days when used night 
and morning. 





Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double 
his profits by doubling the egg pro- 
duction of his hens. A scientific tonic 
has been discovered that revitalizes 
the flock and makes hens work all the 
time. The tonic is called ‘‘“More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of 
“More Eggs” and you will be amazed 
and delighted with results. A dollar’s 
worth of “More Eggs” will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit maker, 
write E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 4309 
Reefer building, Kansas City, Mo, who 
will send you a season’s supply of 
“More Eggs’ Tonic for $1 (prepaid). 
So confident is Mr Reefer of the re- 
sults that a million dollar bank guar- 
antees if you are not absolutely satis- 
fied your dollar will be returned on 
request and the “More Eggs” costs 
you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr Reefer for his free poultry 
book that tells the experience of a 
man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—[Advertisement, 
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Natco Imperishable Silo 
“The Silo that Lasts for Generations” 
gyrost-resisti fireproof and storm-proof, 
Suenaly reinforced ~ will = weEm, Bg 
© painting—no hoops te 

w Any mason can ‘erect it. Guaranteed., 
Sond | for Silo Book and “‘Natco on the 
” illustrating the use of Natco 
Fellow Tile for all farm buildings. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1105 Fulton Bldg. 










r guarantee now while 2 
winter prices are highest. eggs 
Act quick. Get more eggs 
and chicks, and sell at big profits. 


Allen’s Guaranteed Foods 


Scientifically blended. Perfectly balanced. 
Really produce results. 

Allen’s Mash for Layers—66 hens fed on 
Allen’s Mash laid 787 eggs during winter 
season. Use Allen’s Mash and check re- 
sults on FREE record card. Money back if 
hens don’t set new record. 

Nutro Chick Mash—Saves the flock. 15 
grain and meat ingredients. 








Nursery Chick Food — develops chicks 
— Cracked grain and 
seeds. 








Remember the guarantee 


FRE Price list and informa- 


tion. WRITE NOW. 


ALLEN MILLING CO. 
Dep’t 2, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














-aicmeain Salle © Double Grinding 
Rings—do twice the work with less 
power — peg force feed — never 
chokes. Gear Drive 


Grinds corn on cob or in 


shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, » alfalfa, 
tye, 7 barley,cotton seed. 
Coarse o: ec. Saves 
time, taher, fuel and 
money. 9 sizes. 2 to 25 C 
H.P. For steam or gasoline: 
engines. Fully guaranteed. 
today for catalog. 
The Superior Mfg. & Mill Co. 
86 East St., Springfield, 0. 















YOU CAN'T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR THOROUGH- 
PIN, BUT 


A BSORBINE 


JS. PAT, OFF 





TRADE MARR RLS 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse sametime. Does 
not blister or remove the hair, $2.00 
= bag delivered. Willtell you 


eif you write. Book 4 ee, 
Wr. YOUNG, °. ». F 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


== Quaker City Feed Mills 








Grind corn and cobs; feed, 

table meal and alfalfa. 

On the market 50 years. 
d and power. 23 i. ies. 

$3.80 to $40. TRIAL. 

Write for Cee oy and farm 

machinery bar, ain book. 

THE A. W. ‘Straus co. 

~, Dept. $-3725 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dept. F-3704-08 S. Ashland Ave., Chicage 


130 EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 
Te Both are made of 


yi 
C3 


































Heavy, non-conducting 





steel-bound walls; rigid 
dowel construction, anchored 7. 
solid as an oak, convenient 





door system, safe ladder; save all the 
com crop. Catalog sent free. 
Harder Mfg.Co., Box 13Cobleskill,N.Y. 
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Control Peach Curl in Winter 


B. Y. KINZEY, NEW YORK 


In an attempt to control peach leaf 
curl in New York, the authorities of 
the New York state college of agricul- 
ture have inaugurated a fall and win- 
ter campaign of spraying. They hope 
to eradicate or at least greatly reduce 
the losses from this disease in the 
coming year. Experiments which have 
been carried on at the college have 
shown that spraying done in the fall 
or winter after the leaves fall from 
the trees and before the buds swell. 
are effective in eradicating the disease. 

Thus the difficulty which some peach 
growers have experienced in the past 
of the ground being too soft for spray- 
ing in the spring has been overcome. 
This change in, the time of spraying 
also relieves the grower of work dur- 
ing the heavy spring season and en- 
ables him to work on other crops. The 
danger that because of soft ground 
and unfavorable weather spring 
Spraying may be too long delayed, is 
overcome by fall spraying 

The authorities at the college recom. 
mend the following spray for the best 
results: One gallon lime-sulphur at 
scale strength to eight gallons of 
water. They find San Jose scale can 
be as effectively controlled in the fall 


as in the spring If it is not neces- 
sary to spray for scale the lime-sul- 
phur may be diluted at the rate of 


one gallon of the commercial mixture 
to 15 gallons of water. 





Jersey Fruit Growers Meet 


At the 42d annual meeting of the 
New Jersey state horticultural society 
at Burlington, N J, December 12-14, 
there was a decided trend toward 
more practical discussions and 
addresses. The three-day’ session 
was the best convention held by the 
society, which is growing in scope 
and influence, but has been hampered 
by lack of money 

The fruit and vegetable exhibit was 


a treat. New Jersey's finest apples 
were on display, including the ex- 
tensive competitive exhibits of the 
Jchn H. Barclay and Lemuel Black 


orchards. The vegetable display was 


larger and more varied than at any 
previous exhibition, while the inno- 
vation of trade exhibits, including 
farm machinery, spray materials and 
fertilizers was welcomed by members 
and their friends 

The following officers were re- 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 
dent. C. Fleming Stanger of Glass- 
boro: vice-president, L. Willard 


of Bridgeton; secretary, 
Taylor of Riverton, and 
George E DeCamp of 
executive committee 
conduct of 


Minch 
Heward G. 
treasurer, 

Roseland The 


whic will consider the 

the society for the coming year, con- 
sists of Chairman, Horace Roberts 
of Moorestown, William H Reid of 
Tennent, Joseph Barton of Marlton, 
Prof M. A. Blake of New Brunswick, 
Elias S. Black of Little Silver, John 
H. Barclay of Cranbury, J. C. Hen- 


A. Mechling 
DeBaun of 


Keyport, E. 
nd R. W 


drickson of 
of Moorestown 
New Brunswick 

Urging members to strengthen the 


financial condition of the _ society 
Pres Stanger said it may be neces- 
Bary to charge annual dues as some 
societios are doing 

Outlining practical and _ scientific 
points in peach production, Prof M. 
A. Blake of the New Jersey station 
said the elevation of the site in brief 
determined the success of a peach 
orchard The size of the fruit de- 
pends upon the rapidity of growth 


and the distribution of the peaches 
upon the tree, color largely upon sun- 
light. Prof Blake also made a strong 
plea for greater uniformity in the 
pack, calling attention to the greater 
Market prestige and higher prices for 
a@ standardized pack. 

Among the insect pests of apple 
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Orchard and Field 
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now most trouble- 
is the rosy apple 


and peach trees 
some in New Jersey 


aphis, according to Dr T. J. Headlee, 
state entomologist. In controlling 
the pest, the grower must be able to 


recognize when the aphis hatches or 
the spray may be too late. If pos- 
sible, the winter lime-sulphur spray 
with nicotine added is delayed to 
catch the hatching aphis. If the lime- 
sulphur spray has been made, nico- 
tine one to 500 and soap two pounds 
to each 5O gallons of the mixture is 
a safe formula. Dr Headlee_ said 
there is an increase of curculio in 
the state, which may be controlled by 
a heavy coating of poison on fruit 
and foliage from the time the blos- 
soms fall to five weeks later. Re- 
viewing his 40 years’ experience in 


orcharding, D. Gold Miller of Ger- 
rardstown, W Va, cautioned against 
the growing of too many varieties. 


Pres D. Henninger of the New Jer- 
sey market growers’ association of 
Richfield, N J, believes’ truckers 
Should advertise their products. He 
urged growers in all parts of the 
State to get together and boost vege- 
table interests. In growing vege- 
tables under cold frames _ without 
artificial heat single light sash has 
given him best results, straw mats 
being used for extra protection. 





Potato Holdings Light 

Farmers in the principal potato- 
producing sections are holding few 
potatoes in storage. With the excep- 
tion of Maine, practically the entire 
crop has already moved either into 
consumption or into dealers’ storages. 
In fact, in many localities in New 
York state and the middle west farm- 
ers are shipping in potatoes for their 
own use. Even in the more fortunate 
localities supplies on hand _ scarcely 
more than meet requirements for 
table use and seed stock. Aroostook 
county advices indicate about 50% of 
the 1916 crop has already been moved, 
a much larger per cent than normal 
at this season. Maine potatoes are 
keeping in fine condition and are of 
good quality, farmers getting $1.0@ 
1.40 p bu at loading stations. Some 


dry rot has appeared in New York, 
but nothing serious. In Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin stocks are 
small. 

Price weakness for old potatoes at 
principal markets, however, in view 
of genuine shortage, suggests that 
consumers are the main factor in 


keeping prices at relatively moderate 
levels. Southern new crop also has 
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begun to move in large quantities, de- 
pressing’ prices. 
Notes from Farmers 

About 10% of 1916 crop. in 
farmers’ and dealers’ hands, less than 
one-fifth normal holdings.—[C. N. C., 
Owego, N Y. 

Few potatoes shipped out, 
paying farmers $2 p _ bu, 
keeping finely.—[B. J. H., 
N Y 


grocers 
potatoes 
Hermon, 


farmers in Livingston county 
potatoes for own use at $1.50 
hardly enough for plant- 
S. D. E., Fowler- 


Many 
buying 
@1.75 p bu, 
ing, no rot so far.—T[ 
ville, N Y. 

About 35% 
dry rot, $1.40 p bu 
about half of normal. 
Chateanugay, N Y. 

Potatoes all needed for home use, 
If season 


yet to be shipped, some 
now, holdings 
—{[A. M. B., 


no rot, prices $1.00 p bu. 

is favorable there will be a good acre- 
age planted in 1917.—fA. E.  L. 
Steuben County, N Y. 


About 25% of crop held by farmers 
and dealers, 40% less tnan common; 
some complain of dry rot; few pota- 
toes for shipment, price $1.50 p bu.— 
{J. L. B., Whitney Point, N Y. 

Estimated that 45% of Aroostook 
Co potato crop shipped out up to Dec 
1, 1916, considerable advance over 
shipments of normal seasons. Present 
price $1.35 p bu at loading stations, 
movement light, tubers keeping in 
fine condition, quality excellent.—[E. 
L. C., Houlton, Me. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


Farmers are bitter against food and 
market officials who are partly re- 
sponsible for the fall in prices of 
produce. Some of those fat-paid 
bureaucrats, while posing as_ the 
producers’ friend, have conspired 
with consumers to boycott poultry 
and dairy products. For selfish poli- 
tical and personal aggrandizement 
they have “sold out” the farmers. 
{Farm and Home. 


I would not wish to be listed as a 
supporter of the frequently expressed 
doctrine: “For every farm a small 
flock of sheep.” Keep out of the busi- 
ness unless you really care for the 
baa-baas, are willing to give them 
personal oversight, are handy with a 
good dog gun and have not only hill 
pasture but fields which may be given 
over to forage crops. With a con- 
tinuance of the alluring prices of wool 
will come a necessity for the sheep 
man to become familiar with the nat- 
ural shrinkage, strength and character 
of wool that his product may be ca- 
pable of being manufactured into the 
best finished fabric.—[A. W. North, 
Delaware County, N Y. 

Being one of the oldest subscribers 
te American Agriculturist I wish to 
write aboutthe use of lime which Ihave 
used for thre years on my lawn and 
garden. I have raised the largest crop 
of potatoes I ever had and the crop in 
this section, as a rule, is not much 
more than a half crop. I have used 
lime on all garden crops with best re- 
sults. My tomatoes were affected with 
blight and with the use of lime I 
brought them around all right. The 
fruit is fine. From what experience T 
have had with lime I cannot recom- 
mend it too highly.—[Harry Wal- 
wrath, Montgomery County, N Y. 








A recent newspaper article says the 
federal trade commission in trying to 
solve the present high cost of neces- 
sities is working like many other gov- 
ernment investigations which accom- 
plish just as much in the way of ben- 
efiting the country as a kitten chasing 
its tail. That is the way it looks to 
most of us, I guess. At any rate, we 
do not seem to be much benefited by 
investigation so far or even in the 
rise in prices of milk. The feed bills 
are much higher and seem to be 
puffed up to more than offset the in- 
crease paid for milk. Most farmers 
with dairies in Tioga county. N Y, de- 
pend largely on the mills and mer- 
chants for the bulk of their feed sup- 
ply. They do not raise much grain 
as the land is used for pasture, grass, 
silage or fodder corn. A large amount 
of grain is needed and consumed by 
the Tive stock during the cold weath- 
er. Especially during the present sea- 
son of high prices, the situation is se- 
rious to most of our farmers.—[A. A. 
Drew, Tioga County, N Y. 





Shorthorn Herd Book—The recent 
volume No 89 of the American Short- 
horn herd book contains 30,000 pedi- 
grees, of which 11.000 are bulls, 
highest register number 448,000; 19,- 
OOO are cows, highest register num- 
ber 256,000. The herd book is sold 
by the association in Chicago for §2 
a copy. 
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Farm Personals 


The western New York horticul- 
tural society has lost a valuable leader 
in the recent death of William C. 
Barry of Rochester, for 26 years presi- 
dent. Mr Barry all his life had been 
active in horticultural affairs, as well 
as in public enterprises developed in 
the interest of the local community. 
He was a lover of the liiac and 
throughout his life urged the pianting 
of these shrubs because of their fra- 
grance and beauty. He believed lilac 
time should be celebrated in every 
home. In his horticultural -affections 
the lilac shared with the rose, al- 
though he has devoted time, energies 
and great talent to the promotion of 
all horticultural and  floricultural 
products. His services as president of 
the western New York horticultural 
society were so conspicious that, al- 
though he repeatedly asked to be re- 
leased from the duty, the society 
would not heed his requests. He was 
head of a leading nursery company. 
His departure will leave a void, not 
only in horticultural enterprise, but in 
the hearts of all who knew him and 
who have learned to love him for his 
great soul and beautiful character. 


A national food policy was the 
title of the address last week before 
the Southern commercial congress. at 
Nerfolk by Herbert Myrick, president 
of Orange Judd Co. He showed 
that America is still blind to the great 
fact that reorganization of production 
and distribution of feod is our first 
need. ‘Food boycotts and _= similar 
arbitrary conspiracies on the part of 
public officials and consumers to force 
prices down below the price of pro- 
duction are as foolish as they are 
potent.’” Pres Myrick cited the fed- 
eral farm loan act as a foremost step 
in the right direction. Equally as im- 
portant as cheaper money is cheaper 


fertilizer. Hence this country must 
produce its own nitrates and _  pot- 
ashes, as well as still more fully 


utilizing its unexampled supplies of 
phosphates. Editor Myrick reiter- 
ated his appeal for prompt establish- 
ment at Muscle Shoals of the 
proposed government nitrate plant. 
He also urged the reclamation of the 
lower Mississippi valley by the spill- 
way project supplementing the levee 
system. He _ insisted upon better 
methods of distribution, of marketing 
and of collecting for produce when 
sold. 





FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 














Dealers and Agents Wanted 
PHILADELPHIA 
Now is the 
vance and save money. Getour special low prices a 
Sweet weet Clover. All kinds seed. 100-page catalog free, 
mas 

Clover Glover and Fimot thy $4. 
yay a he Dept.628 , Chicago, i 


S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN AGRI. CHEM. CO. 
oureae 
free samples of our pure,lowa lhe Cro 
Seed 
pwy field seeds money by ng at once. 
ERRY SEED Co. Box 128 CLARINDA. 1OWA 
Other seeds in pronortion. cx evaraneee oid aublect 
STRAWBERRY (xinos 





Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
4th & Chestnut Sts. 

tal ee ~f- 4-3 
p Recleaned 
Tested Clover and Timothy , Also Alfalfa Alsike, 
GRASS SEED fmt: 

poo ag cin eras a ios IDE Bod tiny or OT ar big, prea 

KINDS 


Fine stock of the wonder- 
ful Ev: plants at 
right peices, mal — 
for farm an 
. Write for dow 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., BOX 46, BRIDGMAN, MICH, 





for © vale of Mated 


Seseh Craee ae Sit 


Write 





CAT. 
Ths Gardaet Hureery Co. Bos 419 Osage, love 


ALFALFA HAY. We'troe, bale and chip i to 
Lyndea Farm, Syracuse, N. Ke 
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Insures Your Crops 










the New-Way ‘Engine 


N the hot, dry harvest of 1916, thousands of acres of grain 
were lost because they could not be cut in time to prevent 
shelling or rust. In the exceedingly wet season of 1915, 

millions of bushels were lost because the wet tangled grain could 

not be harvested before it rotted. 

Insure getting your full crops next season, whether the.harvest 
is dry or wet. You can do it with a “New-Way” Engine—usable 
for all ordinary farm work, and especially designed for binder 





Against Loss *** 
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= service. Provides-quicker, more economical harvesting under any 
2 and allconditions. Insures maximum creps. Write for full infor- 
= Plow-Handle Tal ks mation—now is the time for a thorough investigation. 

= Z “New-Way” Engines are built in all types and sizes from 1 to 
ETHAN DNNUNNNLNANULUNUEUUUNNNNUUUDONULQUNOAUOUOONTNUULOSQOUREOOAQOOONOUOUEGROQLUGRQEUUIUOEUEOOROSEOOERGLOOUEOUOGOENGAOOUSEROOOOASASEOUAEOOOODPeREAUUOCEEOOOUCELUOUUERRAOCEAAAUTRG ORO EE AAU ENA AORN TS 12H. P. Prices range from $49.00 to $155.00. 


Address us at 


and old, and for the past five years 10 King Street 





Doing the Right Thing 
In this day of constant change of 
plans, “ownership and location, when 
one finds a family that has been doing 


over 11,000 pounds. Not only is it one 
of the finest -herds in the east, but the 
farm is equally as well fed and cared 


: : - ois for. For these many years a constant 
the right thing steadily through plan of right action has developed an 
three genera- ideal American dairy farm. Back of 

tions, there : 


comes a _ satis- 
faction and 
proof of the 
possibility even 
when the world 


the sound, well 
written articles 





good management ‘has been a steady, 
wholesome, honorable and Christian 
farm home. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from the report of the northern New 
York development league trades re- 


committee, the conclusion is forced 
home that the present working rela- 
tionship between the loca! merchant 
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Ask for catalog 16 













or write to 


Studebaker-South Bend, 


FREE 


=— _ a... and the consumer is not being cor- 
H. E. COOK ‘ ordinated so as to develop local ‘trade; 
my gock fe and the appeal to local loyalty alone CT your copy NOW 


tune to know Mr Rice and to live near 
Pam. In fact, the first pure-bred ani- 
mal I ever bought was in company 
with his son Leonard in 1888. We 
bought two Hoistein bulls of S. S. 


will not be sufficient. Personal con- 
versation with many people in town 
and open country indicates a general 
determination to go into the cheapest 









oy Pp lation committee as reported at a re- 

cultural papers ae They may be worth See uz local MM N Cc 
x years ago ie asi : . . 3 , 

a pe Since Pres Sisson appoimted this Studebaker dealer AL A A 
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Hoxie, then living in Oneida county, cht to Duy. st the averace | Maple Syrup Evaporators KE Per 

N Y, paying $125 for the pair. We > ae oe . wee With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR you will produce D OTHY Bu 
- : local merchant has not kept pace with ith leas F AN . 

raised 75 heifers from the one I took MAPLE SYRUP of QUALITY with less Fucl and Labor, | | INVESTIGATE—Best and Cheapest Seeding K 


that grew to maturity in the dairy and 
all were deep milkers. I have never 
forgotten the advice given me by the 
elder Rice. It was in the first years 
of grange work in Lewis county, N Y, 
and I had read a paper at the'county 
meeting on taxation. I considered it a 
great piece of work, going back to 
1850 and tracing the gradual per- 
centage increase in visible, taxable real 
estate and the proportionate decrease 
in personal property in the county. 
Those who listened seemed greatly in- 
terested. 

After the session I was invited to 
the Rice home where, I suppose with 
some gusto, I told Mr Rice of my find- 
ings. Mr Rice did not warm up to my 
ease, and rather abruptly brought our 
discussion to a close by saying: ““Young 
man, if you will go home and take 
better care of your cows, feed and 
breed them better you will soon have 
enough extra net returns to a good 
deal more than pay your increased 
real estate taxes.” It was a crushing 
blow, but wholesome teaching. 

The Rices then had a fine grade 
herd crossed with a Holstein sire on 
grade Ayrshires. High grades were 
bred until 10 or 12 years ago, when 
they began breeding pure breds. There 
are now left eight of the old grades 
that are in every way equal in size 
and capacity to the pure bloods. Mr 
Rice said to me, “I hope the pura 
bldods will give as much milk as the 
grades.” ~ For 11 years this herd has 
been averaging above 10,000 pounds a 
year, counting every animal, young 


~ 


modern methods of business efficiency. 
The small dealer buys in small quanti- 
ties and, of course, pays accordingly. 
In justice to the situation, therefore, 
we cannot pkace the blame entirely on 
the purchasers. 
operation must be inaugurated among 
housekeepers and consumers in**order 
to increase the purchasing power of 
the individual. 

“We are also to see great strides in 
co-operation among farmers. The final 
cutcome of the milk agitation shows 
what can be done. The farmers have 
found that they can work together in 
one piece of business and, if theif 
leadership is sound and wholesome, 
they will also find that they can work 
together through many other chan- 
nels. The American farmer is a man 
of firm comvictions. He is stubborn 
when, he is wromg and determined 
when he is right. He is in the final 
analysis the most practical man in 
America. To some extent he has found 
himself in this milk combination to se- 
cure a reasonable price for his prod- 
uct, and he is to be reckoned with now 
as never before as a force in business 
life. 

“The north country does not want 
more stores any more than it wants 
more cows. It does, however, want 
larger units under modern business 
efficiency just as it wants more efficient 
cows.”’—[H. E. Cook. 





We could not get along without 
American Agriculturist.—[A. J. Hark- 
ness, New York. 
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Community Christmas Tree Carries Good Cheer to All 
Starting a few years ago in New York city the community Christ- 


Use the GRIMM SYS VAPORATORS which will 
last a lifetime. Oraer NOW 
Ask for catalogue “A” and state gay 
number of trees you tap. Pr 












bargain. Greatest hay and 
Write for Free Sample and page catal 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. 


posture combination grown. 
00 and circulars 
eats anythi 


N Nown, 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 





thin, 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only be 
d ridiculously chi We handl ty a 


teed. 
Box 6528, 


rite before 


tested recleaned se 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., 


guaran 


advance, 


Clarinda, lowe 


We believe that co- 












We are’ ready to 
supply you 
promptly. 


~ G. H. Grimm Estate, Rutland, Vt. 





Mention A A When You Write. 
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Potatoes 4 Prosperity 


Aroostook County, Maine, is the richest agricultural 
county in the United States! 


The Potato crop has brought wealth and prosperity 
to this county. e average yield of potatoes in Aroos- 
took is about 300 bushels per acre, or more than three 
times the average yield in the United States. 


Did You Raise 300 Bushels of Potatoes 
Per Acre This Year? 


If not you have lost a part of your profits. The Aroos- 
took County farmer insures successful crops by applying 
plenty of high grade fertilizer. He plows and cultivates 
carefully, uses clean seed and sprays often. These 
gigantic crops are the result of intelligent care and 
ample supplies of effective plant food. 


E. Frank Coe Potato Fertilizers 


are the Aroostook farmers’ standard. 


For sixty years the E. Frank Coe brands have assisted 
good farmers in all sections of this country to increase 
their crops and their profits. Plan now to get your full 
profit from your 1917 potato crop. 


Ask for your copy of our book entitled ‘‘Potatoes, a 
Money Crop.” This book contains full information in 
regard to the methods used by the best Aroostook 
County potato growers and also the story of a profita- 
ble potato crop written by an Aroostook County farmer. 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer Pr Te 


Company THE COE-MORTIMER CO., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Please send me your special Potato Book. 


Use this coupon 














‘ Subsidiary of The American 
mas tree idea spread to all parts of the country. It consists of a true Agricultural Chemical Co. I maise....-------- actestof potatoes. I use............ tons 
Christmas ceiebration around a giant evergreen in the village square. Sa Secitiew, “Plense ei ara 
The above view shows a 50-foot Norway spruce at Mansfield, Pa, 51 Chambers Street scaineatrres semaines 7 
about which the school children gather on Christmas eve to sing New York City OE OL NOE R.F.D.No..... 
earols. Chains of electric: lights illuminate the tree. The older folks 
BPG ets coasitttn dndiniccnsiouncee Ft cwi ince cvaddake 











enjoy it, too, and help to make the event alive with the true Christ- 
mas spirit. 
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Some Milk Strike History 

The following is an editorial from 
the latest issue of Rural Life, Roches- 
ter, N Y. It confirms what our read- 
ers well know, that with the earn- 
est co-operation of others, including 
the editor of American Agriculturist, 
“before 2 a m of October 7, Satur- 
day morning, fourteen of the lead- 
ing independent dealers, representing 
63% of the wholesale trade and 35% of 
the milk that comes into the city of 
New York, signed up the league con- 
tracts, and announcements were out to 
league members to release milk to the 
agents of these firms. That was the 
beginning of the end of the so-called 
milk war.” The foregoing quotation 
is from the article in American Agri- 
culturist October 14, Producers Vic- 
torious in Milk War. The editorial 
from Rural Life reads: 


Pres Brill’s efforts in developing the organization 
made the strike possible. He and his friends, in- 
cluding many leading dairymen and breeders « 
eastern New York, had worked hard and made pe 
eonal sacrifices of time and means to organize the 
f.emers into an effective working organization 

Throughout the strike the dairymen stood firmly 

Pres Brill, withholding their milk from the mar 
kt. In doing this, however, they were losing many 
thousands of dollars each day. The milk handling 
companies, both large and small, were also losing 
money, and the consumers were suffering great hard 
ships 

After several days of deadlock, strong pressure 
was made upon Pres Brill to settle the strike, not 
only from the dairymen of New York but from mem 
bers of the league in New Jersey. The milk com 
panies also showed a willingness to come to terms 


providing they could do so through the league's ex 
ecutive officers. They definitely refused to meet the 
commissioner of foods and markets or do any bus 
ness with him as spokesmen for the league's ex 


ecutive committee. 
Under these conditions, Pres Brill, feeling it his 





duty to the farmers as well as the consumers. to 
ecttle the strike as soon as possible on terms tminst 
favorable to the farme personally went over the 
heads of the executive mmittee and the con 
sioner of foods and ts. and made an a 
ment with the dealers the same time ordering 
the milk released 

Our correspondent ’ that at this time “‘ther 
seemed to be, for some wu own reason, a desire 
the part of some < league officials to acouire 
glory for the settlem f the strike A eeting 
of the directors w r { after Pres Brill’s a n 
was taken. and he was t ted to resign T t 
four hours after this the executive cor 
mittee accepted al st lentically the agreement 
which Pres Brill had ted three days earlier 
which plan was the san 1s the one which would 
have been accepted \ . sooner if the commi 
sioner of foods and markets had not blocked the 
way. This delay. it is said. ‘caused the farmers 
@ loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars.” 


An attempt is being made by certain would-be 
leaders who are seeking to promote their own selfish 
interests, it is alleged. to belittle the work of Mr 
Brill and other good men who stood by him in his 

for better conditions for dairymen. In _ view 
this contemptible movement on the part of his 
Getractors, we believe that our 65,000 subscribers 
thousands of whom are merket milk producers, should 
know the actual truth. Mr Brill has many friends 
among the breeders of New York state, who, unless 
we greatly mistake the quality of their temper, will 
mot stand for a campaign of mud-slinging against 
one of their number who stands as high as a success- 
@ul breeder, milk producer and public-spirited citizen 
@s does Mr Brill. 





Eastern New York Briefs 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

Milk producers of Florida township 
in Montgomery Co, N Y, have elected 
John Bartholomew, president of their 
new organization; T. Romeyn Staley 
secretary, and William H. SchuylSer, 
treasurer. The organization has prac- 
tically agreed that no advance in the 
price of milk will be made before 
spring as many of the producers have 
contracts with local dealers. until 
April 1. 

The agricultural department of the 
Ft Plain high school has a_e short 
course of 10 weeks’ practical 
work. Special emphasis will be laid 
upon the study of local county condi- 
tions. Students will be urged to bring 
auestions and individual problems for 
duscussion. Students will be admitted 
without age or educational require- 
ments. The new equipment will be 
for the use of the students and the 
special library with its periodicals, 
bulletins and particular books for 
reference. H. D. Bauder is the in- 
structor in charge. 


Western New York Gleanings 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

A few growers in the Wayne vege- 
table belt were caught by the last 
freeze and some final ends of crops 
were lost. From Williamson, the 
town’s largest shipper of lettuce re- 
cently forwarded his last 10 cars of 
the crop, making a total of 70 for 
the year. The price for the season 
has been exceptionally good, ranging 
from 75 cents to $2 a hamper. These 
fmmense forwardings were grown on 
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60 acres and probably represented the 
largest individual enterprise in lettuce 
in western New York. The grower 
also had 35 acres of celery, much of 
which was held for later markets. A 
short time before Thanksgiving he 
had 10,000 crates of celery in storage 
waiting the market advance. 

Something of a record for the Dun- 
dee district was recently made when 
one produce firm paid out to farmers 
$10,000 for produce with no special 
inducement for delivery on this day. 
Of this amount $6000 was paid out 
for beans alone and the balance for 
other crops. 


Echoes from State Capitol 


The Albany county (N Y farm 
burean has taken steps to organize 
the Albany county fruit growers’ as- 
sociation. Commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Charles S. Wilson, called atten- 
tion of members to the fact that west- 
ern apples in many cases pain prece- 
dence over New York state products 
merely because of advertising. A 
committee will investigate. The 
oflicers elected for the following year 
are: President, Charles D. Niver of 
South Bethlehem; vice-president, 
Ralph E. Thompson of Slingerlands, 
and secretary-treasurer, Millard 
Frink of Altamont. 

The Albany county farm bureau 
and the state department of agricul- 
ture are «assisting dairy farmers to 
spot their poor cows by means of a 
dairy improvement association. One 
has been organized in Guilderland 
Center. A man will soon be hired to 
test the cows of members. Another as- 
seciation will be organized shortly in 
Bethlehem township for the same 
purpose. The 20th annual convention 
of the New York state association of 
county agricultural societies will be 
held in Albany on January 18. Promi- 
nent speakers will be present and 
questions on fair management will be 
discussed. On the same date the 
convention of the Union agricultural 
ocieties will be held in Albany. The 
New York state agricultural society 
will hold its meetings in Albany, 
January 16 and 17. 

MORE INSTITUTES FOR DECEMBER 


Gilboa, Schoharie county Dee 27 
Margaretville, Delaware county ae 
Downsville, Delaware county 29 
Erine, Chemung county > 
Hicks, Chemung county ” 6388 
Sullivanville, Chemung county - a 
Mt Vision, Otsego county —— | 
West Laurens, Otsego county ” 28 
Worcester, Otsego county ” 629 


New York city taxpayers lose more 
than $600,000 under a recent decision 
of the court of appeals. This ruling 
held that bank stock valued at $362.- 
711,154 was properly included in fix- 
ing the state’s total assessed valua- 
tion, upon which the $19,000,000 di- 
rect tax of 1915 was levied. In levy- 
ing direct taxes in the future, bank 
shares will not be included in assesse? 
valuations, owing to the passage of a 
law last year excluding them. 

Stanley A. Martin, manager of the 
Onondaga county farm bureau, re- 
signs next March to accept a position 
as general manager of the Forgate 
farms in Mercer county, N J. 


Plowing Delayed—A light coat of snow covers the 
sround in Jefferson Co Farmers are still plowing 
and a great deal is still undone owing to dry 
weather in the fall F. X. Baumert comrany are 


paying $2.35 for 3.6 milk at the Evans Mills plant, 
ind it is reported this company has purchased the 
Five Cars factory, which makes ‘a long chain of 


factories they now own in this locality Turkeys 
sold for 25¢e alive at Thanksgiving Ray Shepard 
has a fine flock of Bourbon ary Eggs are 45c, 
butter 43 to 45c, potatoes $1.75 to $2. feed high 

Much Work Done—After a bit ef winter the 
weather cantinues warm in Saratoga Co, with much 
rain A large amount of fall work has been accom- 
plished. Rye looks well Bliss Neilson has paid as 
high as $1.47 per bu for rye, but the price has 
drepped. The price of potatoes fell, but is advanc- 
ing again Buyers are offering $4 per bbl and taking 
them from the farmers’ cellars away in auto trucks. 
Local dealers are paying 49 per Ib for butter to 
producers and eggs are bringing /any price ed. 
Onions are very scarce. Many Thaztksgiving tables 
were minus the customary turkey, so scarce and 
high-priced were they. Frank Curtis and Don 
Curtis have each purchased automobiles. 

Officers Re-elected—A beautiful, mild fall has been 
of great benefit to farmers in Orange Co. Since the 
milk strike much interest has bean taken in meetings 
of the dairymen’s league. The Orange Co farm 
bureau has had a successful and profitable year. 
At the annual meeting the former officers were re- 
elected. Grange meetings have also been of interest. 
Farm produce brings good prices, but farmers have 
not much surplus to sell as crops were not abundant. 
Not as much poultry raised as formerly on account 
of high price of feed. 

Tioga Farm Notes—A project is on foot to estab- 
lish a large milk condensery in Owego. The company 
desiring to operate wants at least 50.000 ibs of 
milk daily. The idea as discussed was to establish 
receiving stations af central points. to which farmers 
could deliver mitk each morming The milk would 
be gathered by moter truck Within a radius of 
10 miles of Owego a rough canvass shows an available 





‘oted authorities from and the N Y state col 
of agri gave encouraging to members of 
the asm. Eggs have taken # 10c drop.—[A. A. 


children 

next year for the collection of tent caterpillar egg 

clusters. There will also be # competition for the 

largest yield W. Titus was 

of the farm bureau assn; George W. 

Hewlett, vice-pres; H. W. Underhill, sec; Julian 
° H commi Cc. 


im 


executive ttee: 
Van_De Water, Jr, C. H. Hee 
J Tutaill. 


Tioga Briefs—The price of farm produce seems to 
recede in Tioga Co, but the price of feed does not. 
Farmers were plowing up to Dec 13. An immense 
amount of fall plowing was done in this county. 
Apparently winter set in on Dec 12, and last week 
we started in having good snug winter weather. 
The Tioga Co farm bureau_ has a gross contributed 
and appropriated fund of $3389. with a balance of 
$163 in the treasury for work — the — 
year. Officers for the ensuing year 
Burt of Catatonk; vice-pres, Paul Smith of eleresl 
Valley: seo, Fred G. Horton of Owego, and treas, 

phen M. Lounsbury of Owego 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Water Scarce—Have had tiie finest weather this 
fall in Cumberland Co that has been known for some 
years. Corn is nearly finished and a big crop. yield- 
ing well. Much is being sold ay of the fleld at 
le p lb. The weather - very dry, causing 
a searcity of water in A great deal of 
cornstalk wheat was sowed and it is” doing nicely. 
Some a to do yet. Many are selling their 
sees now at $1.70 p bu, prices falling back from 

0. 

Grain Good—The exceptionally fine weather has been 
favorable for the farmers in Northumberland Co. 
The corm has been husked and the fodder hauled 
into the bars. The fodder is being shredded. 
Some fall plowing is being done. Grain ig nice and 
has made a fine growth Several sales of village 
properties were made recently at very reasonable 
figures. Two small farms were also bringing 
good prices. At a public sale of personal proverty 
horses were sold for less than a hundred dollars, 
while good cows brought over one hundred collars. 
Slaughtering of porkers has commenced. Dressed 
pork bringing 13c p Ib. Pigs and shotes are not 80 
numerous as other years. 

Tobacco Sold—aAll the corn and fodder are har- 
vested and farmers have been busy plowing their corn 
land in Lancaster Co. Wheat throughout has heen 
sowed late, but the late fall has brought it out in 
pretty fair condition Water is getting low and rain 
needed very much before ground freezes. Probably 
95% of this year’s tobacco sold; a few lots are re- 
ported sold at 20c for wrappers, but the ruling price 
is from 16 to i8e p Ib. There are indications that 
the 1917 acreage will be slightly increased over 1916. 
Very little tobacco has been taken down so far, 
owing to lack of damp weather. 

Farm Mechanics Course—The great demand for in- 
formation on farm tractors and gasoline engines has 
prompted the farm mechanics division of the Pa 
state col of agri to offer a complete course on these 
subjects during farmers’ week, Dec 27-Jan 3, at 
State College, Pa. The course will include the care 
and repair of gasoline engines and the operation and 
handling of the modern gas tractor. 

Inspectors Relabeling Eggs—tInspectors of the dairy 
and food division of the Pa dept of agri are at work 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other cities re- 
labeling all eggs which have been in storage longer 
than eight months, the limit prescribed by law. 
Most that are in storage are said to be April and 
May eggs. The forcing of these eggs out of storage, 
through the desire of the storage ‘men to get rid of 
them before the preseribed eight months expire. will 
bring a decrease in prices it is expected. The selling 
of relabeled egg# in Pa will be followed by prose- 
cutions. 

Many Bounties Paid—-During the first year of the 
1915 law relating to bounties on noxious animals 
the state paid $28.000 for weasels amd an almost 
equal sum for wild-cats, foxes and minks. The 
state game commission reports that Pa has saved 
thousands of dollars through the running down of 
wholesale frauds of persons who brought in skins 
from other states. Some tried to palm off the skins 
of domestic cats as those of wild animals, the bounty 
on a wild-cat skin being $6 

County Roadmakers Meet-——Addresses on road build- 
ing and round table conferences on road conditions 
in general featured the annual meeting of the Berks 
Co supervisors’ assn, recently held in Reading. 
Among the speakers were W. A. Wynn of the state 
high de The election resulted in Oliver 
Sailer of Exeter township again being chosen pres, 
and Frederick D. Yoder of Oley township sec. 

Framing Agricultural Budget—The agricultural 
commission of Pa has been working behind’ closed 
doors framing the budget for the agri expenditures 
of the next two years. Additional items, it is said. 
were added to the expected requirements of each 
bureau. The commission. which collects large sums 


‘annually through oleo fees and other licenses, is 


planning to develop the new bureau of marketing, 
and to extend thd orchard supervision and other 
inspection work. It is believed that the governor 
will cordially co-operate in the effort to obtain a 
larger aggregate appropriation for the work of the 


dept. 
OHIO 


Adams Co—The public roads were in nice condi- 
tion all fall. Corn crop was very short. The pum- 
ber of hogs fattened for market was much less than 
usual. Many have already slaughtered their hogs 
for the year’s meat supply. Many tenants looking 
for farms. Not much wheat to sell, though the price 
is high Potatoes more scarce than ever known 
here. Wheat $1.70 p bu, com 85c to $1 p bu, 
potatoes sell at $2.40 p bu.—([{Walter EB. Roberts. 

Slight Damage to Wheat—Lack of moisture in 
recent weeks in Ohio prevented germination and 
proper growth, thus lowering the condition of wheat 
as compared with a year ago. The state average for 
threshed wheat is — 72 a bushel, as against $1.04 a 
year ago. Other crops are as follows: Corn this 
year 94 cents, last year 59 cents; oats this year 
54 cents, last year 38 cents; rye this year $1.21. 
last year 85 cents; clover seed $9.57, last year $10.72: 

statoes this year $1.85, last year 70 cents; hay 

11.15, last year $12.92. | 4 


crop. The quantity of clover seed is greater this 
year than a year ago, which has lessened the price 
and should stimulate greater clover 
spring.” There are crop shortages. also. Corn is 
34,000,000 bushels less than the crop of last year. 
The number of cattle being fed this year in com- 
parison with an average is but 70%. of sheep for 
mutton but 67%. and of hogs but 82% 

Fall Plowing—Hardin Co farmers have done the 
first fall plowing that has been done for years and 
the farmers are improving their time. Corn is about 
all husked and fat stock a F searce. Good prices for 
all country produce. is beginning to grow 
and this is the finest fall for for years. Wheat is doing 
finely 

Favor Coliseum—The state board of agriculture at 
& meeting Thursday decided to ask: the incoming 
legisiature for sufficient funds with — to erect 
a evliseum on the state fair g¢ ad Col 
for the proper display of live stock * White the 
board did not indicate just how much it thought the 
state ought to spend in this direction, the plaus 
wile hare been prepared for a coliseum suitable 
for tie accommodation of the National dairy show, 








= _— . 


American Agriculturist 


si, % of 10,000 and a cost 
approxima 000. The location of the 1917 
Natienal dairy show at Columbus 





NEW JERSEY 


_County Board Active—The annual meeting of > 


Blizabeth. Pres Collins and Sec Brewer are enter- 
ing their 10th consecutive year as officers of the 
beard. Bach county board of agriculture is entitled 
in the annual convention of the 
State board of . which is held at Trenton, N J, 
hg a ep RAY — ruff were 
elected from tha Union Co board. The 
program wy the winter’s meeting includes the follow- 
ing subjects: Potato culture, small fruits, domestic 
seience, fertilizers and dairy The board will 
hol@ a regular meeting and institute in Springfield 
Su ) for the program 
market gardening, dairying. 


. ag there are now 11 counties having 
demonstrators. At the next meeting, scheduled for 
Dec 21, €. T. Woodruff. delegate to the state hort 
meeting, will make his report.—[C. H. Brewer. 


DELAWARE 


Discuss Apple Law—At a meeting of the recently 
organized Del apple growers’ assn at Dover, Del. 
last week, members discussed the advisability of 
amending the Del apple law, enacted two years ago. 
and which was the first law in operation in Del 
regarding the packing, and marketing of 
fruits. This law was copied after the N Y apple 
law, which has since been amended. Action was 
deferred until the next meetings of the assn, to be 
held along with a meeting of the Peninsula hort 
soc at Dover, Del, Jan 8-10.—[A. C. Outten. 

Delaware Grange Convenes—At the 42d annual ses- 
sion held last week at Dover much interest was mani- 
fested. The report of esley Webb showed 38 
aranges with 2253 members. Treasurer Charles Baker 
showed receipts during the year of $2510 and a 
balance on hand of $1295. Officers for the year in- 
clude: Worthy master. H. L. Dilworth: overseer. J. 
H. Rosa; lecturer. W. H. MeCoy; steward. Jeifer- 
son Cooper; chaplain, W. L. Wilson; secretary, 
aw, Webb of Dover; treasurer, Charles Baker of 
Milford. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


Reads Poor—Corn is not as good as was supposed 
in Lewis Co, and there is still a great deal in the 
fleld. Feed ig plentiful and not much feeding has 
yet been done. The gas companies are still operating 
in this section and the reads are in very bad shape, 
partly for want of work and partiy on account of 
so much heavy hauling. Work is plentiful 9nd men 
are hard to get at any price. All kinds of preduce 
are in good demand. 

Plan Fair Itmprovements—The W Va_ state fair 
assn increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$150,000. The additional $50,000 will be spent on 
improvements. The following new directors were 
electe’: W. EB. Weiss. C. H. Copp, G. E. Stifel and 
Carl H. Hunter, and the old board was re-elected. 


MARYLAND 


Corn Good—-The weather this fall in Frederick Co 
has been unusually favorable for the farmers to get 
their work done up ‘for the winter. Corn was fine. 
It is about all housed and there is . 
market than usual at this season of t! 
to the price it brings, $4 to $4.25 p ‘pot Of : 
The farmers are/plowing for thelr next year’s corn 
crop. The ground is in fine condition for plowing. 
Growing wheat . Live stock will go into 
the winter in healthy condition. Pastures have 
been fine. The farmers’ association are asking the 
county commissioners of this county to name a farm 
demonstrator for this county. The state will give 
$1000 p year under recent act of legislature and the 
government an equal amount. Central trust company 
of Frederick Co y offers $100 to the boy farmers that 
raised the best corm potatoes, or poultry. 











Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, Pa. eggs 47c p doz, fowls 16@18c 
p lb. chickens t6@18ec, turkeys 22@24c, marrow 
beans $7.50 p bu, apples 3@5.25 p bbl, cranberries 
6@9, pears 1.50@3 p_ bu, hag potatoes 1.50@1.65, 
sweet potatoes 2.50@2.75 p> bbl, onions 3@4.15 p 
100-lb bag. cabbages s5@70 p ton, bran 34 p ton, 
timothy hay 14@18, clover mixed 12@16.50, rye 


straw 12@14, No 2 red wheat 1.66@1.69 p bu, No 2 
white oats 59%6c. 





At Cleveland, 0, eggs 42c p doz, fowls 18%c pD 
Ib, chickens 18%c. ducks 206, geese 17@20c, turkeys 
24e, rabbits $2.75@3 p doz, apples 4@5 p bbl, beets 
60c p bskt. carrots 1@1.25 p bu, cabbages 70 p_ton, 
cauliflowers 75c@1 p doz, Hubbard squash 40 p 
ton, onions 4@4.25 p 100 Ibs, parsnips 75¢c p bskt, 
potatoes 1.70@1.80 p bu, rutabagas 1.40@1.60 p 
100 Ibs, spinach 90c@1 p bx, turnips 1.50@1.60 p 
100 Ibs, fey honey 17@18c p Ib, dressed beef 12@1%c, 
veal 14@17c, mutton 12@ 18e., lambs 18@20c, me- 
dium unwashed wool 38@39c, prime cured No 1 
hides 22c. hogs 10%c. steers 5@9%c. bulls 5@7e, 
cows 4% @6%4c, veal calves 11@13c, No 2 red win- 
ter wheat 1.70 p bu, No 3 yellow corn 96%c, No 2 
white oats 56c, middlings 32.75 p ton, bran 30, 
timothy hay 12@15. 

At Buffalo, N Y, marrow beans $7.75 p bu, eggs 
50e p doz, turkeys 27c p Ib, fowls 18@19c, ducks 
15@18e, potatoes $1.60@1.85 p bu, onions 1.65@ 
2.25. cabbages 3@5.59 p 100 Ibs, carrots 1.25@ 
1.35 p bu, celery 40@70c p doz behs, parsnips 1.50 
1.75 p bu. turnips 90¢@1.25, apples 3@5.50 p bbl, 
fey new white honey 14@l6e p Ib, timothy hay 12@ 
16 p ton, oats and wheat straw 8@9. 

At Cincinnati, ©. No 2 red wheat $1.77 p bu, 


No 2 white corn %1'éc, | ag ~2 hay 13@16 p_ton, 
No 2 white oats 56c p bran 29 p ton, No 2 
1.48@1.50 p bu. middiings $3.50 p ton, navy 


rye 
beans: 7.50 p bu, red kidney 7.75, timothy seed 1.30 
@2.25, green salted No 1 hides 23c p lb, unwashed 
combing and Delaine wool 32@35c, eggs 42c p doz, 
fowls l7e p Ib. broilers 17™4c, turkeys ts 
2@2.75 p doz, lambs 7@10c p Ib, apples 204 50 p 
bbl, squash 75c@l p bu, spinach 2@2.25 bbl, 
sweet potatoes 3.50@5.50. rutabagas $@3.25.° 

At Columbus, 0, corn 92c p bu. oats 5lc, bran 31 
p ton, middlings 36, timothy hay 12@14, —_= 
6@7%e p Ib, veal calves 9@lle, hogs 10c, 
s@9%¢, lambs 12@1: Le 45e p doz, fowls 160 
p lb, chickens léc, turkeys 30c potatoes 1.85 p bu, 
onious 2@2.25, cabbages 4@4. 50 p 100 ibs, apples 
2.50@4.50 p bbl. 

At Albany, N Y, corn $1.10 p bu, oats 65c, bran 
32 p ton, timothy hay 16.50, oats straw 8, dressed 
beef a 4 p kb, hs — 2S - s~ — p Ib, 


chicken turkeys 3é6c, onions 
2@2.55. - 1 7@8 p m0. 4 oo p bbl, 
beets 1.25 p bu. 

At Rochester, N Y. corn $1.10 p bu, wheat 155 
oats 58c, beets 60c, cabbages 40@75c, carrots 70@ 
8c, parsnips 80c@ 1, spinach 60@70c, medium beans 
6.70. red kidneys 7.60. eggs 65c p doz. fowls — 
chickens 16@17c p th. dressed beef 9@13c 
12@1l4e, lamb 15@17c, wutton 11@13c, veal ey 
lic, timothy hay 10@14 p ten. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








o- or —-Wheat— ——Com—, ——Oate—, 
pot 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago ...... 1.65 1.19 91 -72 52 42 
New York ... — 125 1.03 .80 .57 .46 
iach — — 110 .84 64 .49 
St Louis i?! ee oa 43 
Toledo ...... 171 1.21 .90 .%3 — — 
Minneapolis ..1.72 1.09 -80 -73 54 -40 
What has been long expected to 
happen, has happened—a _ furious 


price decline in the grain markets co- 
incident with definite proposals look- 
ing toward peace; but this followed 
by some good recoveries. Within the 
space of a single day last week wheat 
went off 10@12c p bu, carrying it to 
the lowest level in months and close 
to 45c below the high point of the 
season. At Chicago, Dec wheat under 
almost panic selling conditions, 
plunged downward to $1.42%4 p bu, 
May to 1.5314, and July 1.314% before 
much show ‘of recovery, which came 
in the way of a quick rebound of 8@ 
19¢c, market greatly unsettled. 

The wheat trade has long been ex- 
eeedingly nervous over the _ foreign 
situation, as outlined in these market 
columns from week to week. The 
news from Berlin was sensational in 
the extreme; the proposals looking 
toward the discussion of peace 
formed the first official announcement 
taken in this direction since the war 
began over two years ago. Naturally 
the impression upon the grain trade 
was profound, even granted that the 
general trend of opinion was _ that 
actual peace is still remote, and that 
a continuance of the war on most 
vigorous lines might mean a prompt 
return to a higher level of bread- 
stuff prices. In fact, the opinion is 
held by many that even after the 
close of the war there will be a con- 
tinually urgent demand for wheat 
frcm surplus countries and that an 
enormous trade is bound to follow. 

Thus arguments were advanced on 
both sides. All other influences but 
the war were relegated to the back- 


ground, although some comment was 
made on the reports that French 
grain crops are better than expected. 
Less has been heard about federal 
embargo legislation. At New York, 
fancy spring wheat was quoted at 


and at Toledo No 2 


$1.85@1.88 p bu, 
red winter 1.61. 

Corn shared the demoralization, 
prices declining sharply 4@6c p bu 
before recovery and market through- 
out exceedingly nervous. Europe 
never takes vefy much of our corn 
crop, yet shared in the unrest. At 
New York, No 2 yellow corn was 
quotable around $1.05 p bu, following 
the break. 

In the downturn oats went to 461%4c 
p bu at Chicago, a loss of 3@5c cash 
or Dec with choice white usual pre 
mium. This was followed by some 
recovery. At New York, standard oats 
end around 58c, and at Philedelphia 
e 

Clover seed declined at. Toledo to 
$1.50 p bu, and timothy 2.50, later 
steadier. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, last week, the supply 
was still short, with a slight increase 
showing. The snowstorm affected de- 
liveries, however, at the end of the 
week. This reduced the supply tem- 
porarily. It is expected that the com- 
mittee representing the dealers and 
producers will meet about December 
22 to name rates for January. Among 
the questions which will be discussed 
will be the high price and scarcity of 





feed. It is uncertain if the rate will 
be any higher for January than for 
December. 


Among the things testified to at the 
hearings of the Wicks investigating 
committee in New York last week 
were that skim milk was brought into 
the city and sold as full milk; that the 
overhead charges for the distribution 
of milk were increased by the neces- 
sity for paying commissions to jani- 
tors and others in order to secure cus- 
tomers; and that the only remedy for 
the milk situation in New York for 
the benefit of producer, consumer and 
distributer was state regulation 
through a commission. The economies 
which could be secured through state 
regulation, said Mr Van Cise of the 


Mutual-McDermott milk company. 
were a reduction of the number of 
receiving stations in the country and 
of distributing stations in the city. 
The greatest saving, it was brought 
out, could be obtained by the elimina- 
tion of duplication of delivery routes. 
George W. Ward, counsel of the in- 
vestigating committee, declared that 
the state should divide the city into 
districts and license one distributer 
to a district. 

Distributer testified that foreign 
buying of condensed milk, underfeed- 
ing of cattle because of high prices of 
grain, increased wages and the in- 
creasing cost of materials were among 
the reasons for the rise in the price 
of milk. 

The market rate for grade B to the 
producer in the 26-cent zone is 
slightly under 5% cents per quart. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Dec 15 were as follows 

Milk Cream 


ee oso ine ab esd 40,990 = 1,960 
Susquehanna ees . 7,010 295 
i... eC ee eee 15,890 650 
Lackawanna . coos Stee Law 
N Y C (long hz wul) . ities 78,492 1,531 
N Y C lines (short haul) 24,525 44 
NO oi kok eas came ...44,704 1,828 
Tebow WOME 2... ccccsce 41,46 562 
Homer Ramsdell line 8,310 40 
Pee DEORE. den edce cen 6,420 - 
Pennsylvania .......... 10,925 635 
Other sOurces .......:. 1035 30 

NE oi nee enen 329,437 8,795 


Totals same week '15 321, 947 7,735 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 

Recent sales of American apples at 
Liverpool included fey Baldwins at $6 
@7.50 p bbl, Hubbardston 6@6.50, 
McIntosh 7, 3-inch King 7@9, Ben 

At New York, barreled apples firm, 
western boxed apples in some accu- 
mulation. McIntosh, Snow, Greening 
$4.@6.50 p bbl, York Imperial, 
Wealthy, Spy, King, Winesap 4@5.50, 
Hubbardston, Baldwin 3@4.50, west- 
ern boxed apples 1.50@1.75 p bx. 

At Chicago, trading improved, fcy 





stock easily taken. Jonathan apples 
$6.50@7 p bbl, Winesap 6, Grimes 
Golden 5.50, Baldwin 3.75, York Im- 


perial 4.50, Golden Russet 4, W agener 
4, King 4. 75, Ben Davis 3@3.75, North- 
ern Spy 5, western boxed apples 1.30@ 
& p bx. 
Beans and Peas 
At New York, market unsettled, 
weaker tendency. Choice marrow 
beans $2.25 p 100 Ibs, pea 11.40@11.50, 
medium 11.40, red kidney 12.50, white 
kidney 12.75, Imperials 10.50, yellow 
eye 10.50, Scotch peas 9@9.25. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, demand moderate, 
market firm. Choice country dressed 
calves 19@20c p lb, prime 18@184c, 
hothouse lambs $10@12 p_ carcass, 
light roasting pigs 18@18!+¢ p Ib. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market steady to 
firmer. Old, fey evaporated apples 9c 
p lb, choice, new 8c, huckleberries 


1614 @18c, cherries 20c. 
Fresh Fruits 
Federal inspectors declare some 


shippers violate interstate law requir- 
ing statement of quantity of net con- 
tents on package. Packages of fruits 
and vegetables, such as grapes, toma- 
toes and berries, have been confis- 
cated. 

At New York, pears firm. Kieffer $4 
@4.50 p bbl, Bose 7, Clarigeau 5.50, 
D’Anjou 4.75, Webster, Sheldon, How- 
ell 5.50, quinces 4, Cape Cod ae 
eranberries 7@9, early black 6@ 
Jersey and L I fey 8@9, average é 
@ 7.0. 

Furs 


At New York, dark red fox $7@10 
p pelt, mink 4@6, raccoon 2.50@4, 


Eggs 
Reports from Tenn, Ky and other 
egg-producing states in the south sug- 
gest increased volume of egg produc- 
tion. More people have gone into the 
poultry business in this section than 
previously, as high prices in recent 





ee Oe or rea 


years have proved attractive. Strictly 
fresh first eggs quotable around 35@ 
86c p doz at most southern points. 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs 
short of requirements, market tending 
upward, storage eggs firmer. Extra 
fine fresh eggs gathered 50@538c p 
doz, extra firsts 49@50c, special re- 
frigerator 34@35c, firsts "33% 4c, state, 
Pa and nearby fey white hennery 60 
@62c, ordinary 59c, gathered whites 
50@ 60e, brown thennery 50@56c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, market easy, conces- 

sions offered by mills, stocks fairly 


liberal. Western spring bran $29.50@ 
29.60 p ton, standard middlings 32.60, 












9 
flour 39, red dog 48.10, cottonseed 
meal, 38%4% protein 47, 36% protein 


45, yellow corn meal 5.50 p 196-Ib sk, 
yellow feed 2.60@2.70 p 100 lbs, hom- 
iny 5.70 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market steady. No 1 
timothy $20@: 21 p ton, No 2 18@1), 
fey light clover, mixed 18@19, rye 
straw 13@14. 

Vegetables 

The spinach crop at Norfolk, Va, 
is again on about 5000 acres, and yield 
this season should be 550,000 bbls, 
says a federal report, this a decrease 
from past seasons; around 75,000 bbis 
already shipped. A decrease in acre- 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 





Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE AD must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one st accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee , in, issue of the following week. 
Ad vertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE STOCK 


BERKSHIRES, four months old, $10. 





White Hol- 














land turkeys and Buff Orpington cockerels. w. 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa 

nw gpa | ore GILTS—Fine ones. Prices 
reasonable. OUNES, Markham, Delaware 
County, Pa. 

A NUMBER OF registered Ayrshire cows and 
a reasonable. F. B. LARMON, Greenwich, 
S We 

ESSEX AND LARGE YORKSHIRE poe Also 
Shorthorn calves. F. S. LEWIS, Ashvill m 
LARGE YOUNG BAY STALLION—Showy cnough 
for state fair. Cheap. FARR, Lodi, N Y. 





IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, FALL GILTS. 
C. B DE WEESB, Sidney, 0. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 








to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
Management of poultry for pleasure or profit Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 

300 TURKEYS—Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narra- 
gansett, White and Blacks, Hamburgs. Langshans, 
Orpingtons, Cornish, Rocks, Muscovy ducks. CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, O 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS Fi m large, 


$4 


Co- 


Toms, $7; hens, 


vigorous, pure-bred stock. $ 
WILLIAM KETCH, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
hocton, N Y. 





Toulouse and 
L GAL- 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, 
Embden geese. From prize winners. EAR 
LOWAY, Route 1, Batavia, N Y. 


GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS—Show and _ utility. 
He: —_ stock in years. Can furnish pairs and trios. 
8. ‘B. OGAN, Cumberland, 0. 


‘OR SALE—R I _ Reds, pullets, farm raised 
WILL IAM BUCKMANN, Route 3, Pittsford. N Y. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


PURE ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels. 
Buy now. IL. C. HAWKINS, Sprakers, N Y. 


eg AN AND TOULOUSE GEESE. prices right. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 


MAMMOTH —o TURKEYS. 
MITH, Croxton, 











cheap. 











MRS ¢. T. 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paner cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shal! reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 











COLORED CELLULOID POULTRY BANDS. 25, 

25c; 50, 40c; 100, 70c; 200, $1.25. State breed. 

FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. Thev are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man. 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, V 


MACHINERY 











MR FARMER: Let us tell you about our single 
wire stretcher. Operates with one hand. WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLY HOUSE, Box 296, 
Monessen, Pa. 

PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I help 
you market your invention. Advice free.- B. 
OWEN, 94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


PROTECT YOUR 





INVENTION. Honest advice, 
Write today for 


personal service. booklet ‘The 
Truth about Patents.” J. R. KELLY. Patent 
740 M Woodward Building, Washington, 


Attormey, 
DC 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


HIGH GRADB DINNER WAR® and dishes for 
every day use direct from factory to home at. prices 


that cannot be equaled anv place in America. 
Catalog freee THE PBRERLESS CHINA CO, East 
Liverpool, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DON’T BUY A TRACTOR until you read about 
the many new and interesting machines in MOTOR 
MECHANICS, Cleveland, 0. A big, interesting. 
profusely illustrated, monthly magazine Also covers 











autos, motorcycles, trucks, mechanics, lighting out- 
fits, ete. Full of valuable information you need. 
$1 per year, six months’ 50 cents. 

PARCEL POST—What it does for you and how to 
use it. Send 25c for booklet Good for farm. 
business and B. McMILLAN, 945F 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D C. 

SHORTHAND x a 25 cents a_ lesson. 
Sample lesson for . PROVIDENCE CORRB- 
ae SCHOOL, 44 Franklin Street. Provi- 
dence, R 

SECOND-HAND SUTTS, overcoats and _ shoes 
cheap. ALL-SUPPLY STORBB, Box 289, Johnstown, 
Fla 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
APPLES— Baldwin, Saati Spy. first class, 
barrel. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, Y 


POTATOES—Cobbler, Fnormous, Six- Weeks, 
maker, others. CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N 


3.50 





Money 
A 





HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
Signments of beef, horse hides, and kindred lines, 
also furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





HARES 


FOR SALE—Fifty choice Belgian hares. Will give 
bargain for lot or sell any number. Write for prices. 
Say how many. L. F. SCARBOROUGH, Georgetown, 
Del 


OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED 

THOUSANDS U 8 GOVERNMENT JORS now open 
to farmers, men and women $65 to $150 month; 
vacations; pleasant work; steady employment: pay 
sure; many winter appointments. Write immediately 
for free list positions now easily obtained. FRANK 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept S40, Rochester, N Y. 


CIVIL SERV 1 EB "EXAMINATIONS open 
positions. I can coach 


to good government 
by mail at small cost. Full particulars free to 








the 


any 

















American citizen of eighteen or over Write today 
for booklet C B 822. EARL HOPKINS, Washing- 
ton, D Cc, 

BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$25 week Learn while 
earning Sample lessons free, FRANKLIN INST! 
TUTE, 8806. Rochester, » 2 

BE A GOVERNMENT FARMER Good | pay; 
steady, interesting job. Write CENTRAL INSTI- 
TUTE, 107F, St Louis. 

SALESMAN WANTED by an old established 
company to travel the rural districts of ew York 
Pennsylvania. New Jersey and Ohio and sell a yery 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes. 
Position will pay the right man $100 a month or 

| more. There is also a splendid opportunity for 
promotion for the man who works hard and faith- 
fully. Write at once, stating age experience, 
whether you own or have the use of horse and buggy 
or auto, references. and when you could start work, 
Address DISTRICT MANAGER, Box 1017, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

PROSPERITY IN CANADA—$900,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915 Enormous crops and low 





taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 
in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba 


Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements. Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. Good 


land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 


$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time Before final payment 
becomes due your farm should have paid for itself 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 


certain districts with no security 
itself. Particulars on request 
for sale. Special easy terms 
In defined districts, after 
under certain conditions, we advance cattle sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000 We want 
you; we can afford to help you We own the land; 
we want the land cultivated. Our interests ara 
mutual. suy direct, and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
a... ; Pe a Assistant to the President, 
anadian Pacific Railway, 456 Nint ; . 
pt gh tee 9 h Avenue, Calgary, 


FRUIT AND POULTRY FARM, 
village, on state road, near lake. 
soil; 460 thrifty peaches, 100 apples and pears. lot 
berries and grapes; three poultry houses: buildings 
insured for $3500. Owner, having other interests, 
makes low price $3800, easy terms, and includes 350 
choice hens, incubators. brooders, tools, sweet pota- 
toes, hay, apples, corn and vegetables. Only 30 miles 
to Philadelphia, with fine train service. See page 
. “Strout’s Peace and Plenty Catalog,”’ for picture 
beautiful two story house and traveling instructions 
to see it. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, ‘Dept 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


OTHER BUSINESS—Must 
room house, three barns, other buildings, 30 cows 
and heifers. Can plow most of it with tractor. 
Only $7000. for all, with $2500 cash; balance long 
time at 5% interest. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
New Paltz, N Y. 


$4200 TAKES 190 ACRP DAIRY FARM. first claes 
—— Fue” - -y railroad town, 1% miles cream- 
ery, church, rite further descri 
WAIT, 57 North Avenue, 3 he) 


FOR eae Mir acre farm, $25 
included. 8S. ALLEN, 
County, N Yr. 


DAIRY FARM FOR SALE 
trees. Address JOHN 
County, N Y,. 


other than the land 
Ready-made farms 
Loan for live stock. 
ene year’s occupation, 





half mile to 
Ten acres rich 





sacrifice 312 acres, 10 








per acre. Sto 
Friendship. ‘meee 





412 acres, 


1850 sn 
BOESCH, wig 


Harrisville, Lewig 
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age is due to an embargo on spinach 
seed by the Holland government. 
Seeding at Norfolk was from the ‘15 
crop. 

At New York, nearby beets $2@3.50 
p bbl, carrots $2.50@3, short cut cau- 
lifower $4@5, long cut $2.50, celery 
$2@3.50 p rough cra, Danish seed cab- 
bage $40@55 p ton, red $3@3.50 p 
bbl, parsnips $2.50@3, pumpkins $1.50, 
spinach $2, Hubbard squash 250° 
turnips $2. 

Onions 


At New York, onions in liberal sup- 
ply and weak. State and western red 
and yellow $3@3.75 p 100 Ibs, white 
3.50@4.25, Ct valley red and yellow 
8@3.75. 

Potatoes 

High prices jof seed potatoes are 
tending to interfere with planting in 
Tex and other southern states. Seed 
is selling around $2.45 p bu. This 
makes potato planting expensive for 
smaller planters to handle. 

At New York, old potatoes weak, 
demand dragging, new southern crop 
in fair request. LI quotable at $5@ 
5.50 p 180 Ibs, Me 4.50@4.65, Cana- 
dian 4.25@4.90, state 4.40 @ 4.90, Mad 
4.40@4.60 p 165- Ib bag, Canadian 
4.2°5@4.50, state 4.25@4.50, southern 
late crop 4@4.50 p bbl, sweet potatoes 


7 Poultry 


At New York, demand about equal 
to supply. Average fowls 20c p Ib 
1 w, heavy 2l1c, chickens 20@21, 
dressed turkeys 26@30c, young fcy 30 
@35e, chickens 27@ 32¢, fowls 17@ 
22¢, geese 19@20c, roosters 16@16%4c. 


Wool 


Narrowing wool supplies naturally 
resulted in less activity, although 
normal trading continues to cover 
manufacturers’ needs. Foreign wool 
markets show upward tendency fol- 
lowing British announcement that the 
entire Australasian clip has been em- 
bargoed. Domestic markets continue 
on recent steady basis. 





Expect Canadian Potatoes 


G. T. T. 


Let me know if there is an embargo 
on potatoes from Canada into this coun- 
try.—-[Wiliam E. Boyle. 


The embargo against the importa- 
tion of potatoes from across the 
northern border, which helped sus- 
tain high prices, has been lifted and 
within the next few weeks the Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Detroit and Chicago markets 
may be in receipt of shipments from 
the Canadian provinces. What the 
effect will be on che domestic markets 
can only be conjectured. 

Some wholesale potato dealers 
are inclined to belittle the im- 
portance of the Canadian sources of 
supply; they cannot see that Canada 
can anywhere nearly make up the 
marked shortage in this year’s crop, 
while they believe federal inspection 
will result in rejections sufficiently 
numerous to make the addiitions to 
the general supply from Canada com- 
paratively slight. 

The fact is that $2 a bushel at 
wholesale put a terrible crimp in the 
demand for potatoes, and while there 
has been a fair movement since, it 
has been at declining prices. People 
were inclined to get along with fewer 
potatoes and the supply has much of 
the time been just a little too plentiful 
for wants. 

The movement of northern grown 
seed potatoes south and west has be- 
gun. It is said that southern grow- 
‘rs are insisting on early deliveries 
of their seed purchases this year, for 
on account of the high prices they are 
S fanning on greatly increased areas 

ind want to be certain of supplies of 
seed 


Movement of Red Kidneys 

I wish to know what the crop con- 
ditions or market _prospects are for 
red kidney beans. ‘The buyers in this 
community do not want to pay_ ac- 
ording to the market reports.—[John 
Close, Seneca County, N Y. 

According to dealers in New York 
city specializing ih all sorts of beans, 
the market on red kidneys is high, 
with practically no shipments coming 
in from country points. First quality, 
1and-picked red kidney beans are, of 
course, those most in demand, but at 
the close of last week only a few odd 
lots moved through New York city. 
The dealers claim a general hold-up at 
country points for higher prices later 
on. For the moment at least, the de- 
mand is very strong, and best grade 
stock should move in New York city 
at $11.75@12 a 100 pounds. This 
considerably higher than a year ago, 
when the best grade stock brought 
around 8@9. Lower quality red kid- 
ney beans, of course, will bring less 
from the above figures. 








Creditors’ Rights 
Husband and wife own real estate 
jointly, and the husband dies; Can his 
< redeern, Yi his interest in the prop- 
erty?—fH. J. C., New York. 


They can. 
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FIELD NOTES 


Live Svocn Fieve Repacsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 











LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibe = —-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—, — Sheep 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Chicago ......$12.50 o18. +4 bar 1 8 $6.75 $9.50 $6.75 
St Paul ..... 10.25 6.10 8.50 5.75 
New York ... 10.50 o00 18.10 7.00 825 6.75 
Buffalo ...... 11.00 hy 10.50 6.80 9.50 50 


Pittsburgh .... 10.50 9.00 10.35 6.85 885 6.15 
Kansas City .. 12.00 10.00 10.00 6.50 9.25 6.50 





At New York, there was a moder- 
ate supply of steers, and prices were 
firm to higher; close strong for all 
grades. Fat bulls improved in price 
and demand, light and thin bulls 
steady; close quiet and unchanged; 
good to choice fat cows also sold 
strong, medium and thin cows steady. 
Steers sold at $7@10.85 per 100 Ibs, 
outside figures for a car of choice 
Ohio, 1198 lbs average, bulls sold at 
4.50 @ 8.25, cows at 3.50@7.50, top fig- 
ures for extra fat state cow. 

Calves continued in light supply. 
Veals were active and higher. Grass- 
ers have nearly disappeared from the 
trade here, and barnyard calves, 
which are a small proportion of the 
arrivals, take their place. Western 
calves also lacking. A few shipments 
of fed calves from Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee arrived, prices strong. 
Common to choice veals sold at $10@ 
15 per 100 Ibs, culls at 8@9.50, barn- 
yard calves at 6@7, Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee calves at 5@9, a few year- 
lings at 4@5.50. 

Sheep were in very light supply and 
mainly of common and medium qual- 
ity. Good and prime sheep were firm 
and higher. Lambs have come for- 
ward sparingly, closing prices strong 
on limited offerings. Common to 
choice ewes sold at $5.50@8.50 per 
100 Ibs, a few had at; 9, culls at 3@ 
5.25, common to choice lambs at 12 
@14, top prices for choice N Y lambs, 
Vt lambs 13.85, culls at 850@11. 

Hogs opened weak to 10c lower, ad- 
vanced later 10@20c, close firm all 
afound, light to heavy hogs sold at 
$9.50@10.30 per 100 Ibs, roughs at 
&.75@9, pigs at 9@9.50, stags at 5 
@5.40. 


The Horse Market 


Receipts moderate with fresh west- 
ern chunks weighing around 1200 to 
1400 Ibs the best sellers in a quiet 


market. Heavy drafters slow and 
steady. Second-hand horses dull and 
weak. Fair to choice heavy draft- 


ers sold generally at $275@350 
per head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, 
175 @275, fair to good second-hand 
general purpose horses 100@150. 


At Chicago, good clearance of all 
steers noted, best yearlings selling 
easily as high as $12 p 100 Ibs, some 
handy weight short-feds up to 10.75. 
Considerable proportion of fat cattle 
commanded 9.50@10.25, plain and 
medium kinds 8@10. As before, any 


cattle of quality were much wanted. 
In fact, anything of beef character 
found good demand. Beef trade well 
established on firm basis. Best caives 
sold up to 13, stock and feeding cattle 
in fair demand at 6@7.75, fat cows 
6@7.75, heifers up to 9. 

Hog market was a little slower on 
account of more liberal supplies; all 
offerings, however, wanted, prices at 
recent levels. Best shipping and 
butchering hogs sold at 10.05@10.20 
p 100 Ibs, packing hogs 10@10.05, pigs 
a9. 

Mutton trade was active, best west- 
ern wethers selling up to $9.75 p 100 
lbs, a new record for December. 
Western ewes brought 9, yearlings 
11.50, native wethers 9.50, lambs 12.90 
@ 13.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CNOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916. . 40 41 39 
1915... 38 35 34 
1914... 34 Be! 33 
1913. . 37 35 35 
Butter 


At New York, market firmer, prices 
advancing, storage butter in better re- 
quest. Higher than extra cmy 41@42c 
p lb, extra 39@40c, firsts 39@4 
held butter extras 38@89c, finest dairy 
39. @ 40c. 

At Chicago, trading quiet, demand 
moderate. Extra fresh cmy butter 39c 
| 4 lb, extra firsts 37c, storage firsts 

He. 

At Betule, Xe N Y, emy 39@40c p Ib, 
dairy 33@36 

At Cleveland, O, emy 40%4c p Ib, 
dairy 34@37c. 

At Philadelphia, Pa, cmy 40c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 41c p- Ib, 
dairy 35c. 

At Rochester, N Y, ecmy 39c p Ib. 


At Albany, N Y, emy 39c p lb, 
dairy 32c. 

At Columbus, O, emy 39c p Ib, 
dairy 35c. 

At Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 38%c 


Pp Ib. 


Cheese 
Canadian exports of cheese during 
the seven months ended Dec 


amounted to 2,143,000 bxs com- 
pared with 1,852,000 bxs a year 
earlier. The season’s business was 
placed at nearly 34 million dollars 
compared with 23 millions in 1915. 


At New York, market quiet, prices 
orm. Best makes meses p lb, fey 
4c, skim cheese 20@21c 


New York Stallion Law 


BE. 8. Akin, president of the New York state draft 
horse breeders’ club, writes: “I am very anxious 
that the new stallion law be brought to the attention 
of stallicn owners through American Agriculturist, so 
that they will not be subjected to a fine through 
ignorance. We would like to get this law into 
operation with as little friction as possible, as I 
believd that it would bring this law to the attention 
of many stallion owners that it is impossible for us 

reach. All stallion owners should send to 
Charles 8S. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture at 
Albany, N Y, for blanks for the inspection and en- 
roliment of their stallions as provided for by the 





stallion law which goes into effect January 1, =. 
No stallions of any class or breed are barred fro’ 
public service, but owners are subject to a fine if 
their stallions are not inspected and enrolled before 
standing, or being advertised for service the coming 
season,””—[E. A. H. 


Record to Be Proud Of 

Tietje Queem De Kol, the Holstein cow bred by 

A. Nottingham & Son of Syracuse, now owned 
by A. ©. Howe of New Hartford, N Y, has recently 
completed a production of 525.1 pounds milk con- 
taining 32.7 pounds of fat in_seven consecutive days. 
She freshened at the age off nine years and nine 
months. Her sired is De Kol Clothilde Artis; her 
dam is Tietje 6th’s Queen. With this production she 
is the 14th cow to obtain place in the list of Hol- 
stein cows with productions exceeding 32 pounds fat 
in seven days’ test. In a one day’s verification test 
she produced 79.7 pounds milk containing 4.8 pounds 
fat. If computed on the 80%, the equivalent butter 
to be credited to Tietje Queen De Kol would amount 
to 40.9 pounds.—[E. A. H. 


Forty Glits to One Man 

In recent communication from Penshurst farms 
at Narberth, Pa, it was stated that they had sold 
to Jenkins Brothers of Orleans, Ind, with the Chester 
Valley live stock farm, 40 gilts, which are to be 
bred to their famous boar Superior, which is a litter 
mate to Grand Leade? 2d, grand champion tear at 
the Panama exposition. They have also sold to the 
Delaware agricultural college at Newark, Del, seven 
daughters of Duke of ex, all open jgilts and a 
year old—({E A. H. 


Wheeler’s Sales 


H. H. Wheeler of West Winfield, N Y, a breeder 
of high- -class Holsteins” on the Country Life farm, 
writes: ‘Just sold five cows to'D. O. Hastings of 
Wilmington, Del, all bred to Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad’s also a half-sister to Ormsby 
Jane, world’s record cow, and 15 heifers to Prof 
Harry Hayward of the Delaware ‘agricultural college 
at Newark, Del, and 30 Prag i to C. A. Preston of 
Contoocook, N H.”—[E. A. H. 


Bull Changes Hands 

J. T. Hogsett, manager of the Townsend farms, 
located at New London, oO, where they breed 
class Holsteins, writes: ‘‘Have recently purchased 
the bull calf -—y E Wistaria De Kol, out of 
Allie emgerveld De and dam Somme Wistaria 
De Kol of Hilltop, ~ recent A R O record was 
28 or 30 pounds. This cow was recently purchased 
from one of the best Holstein herds at Painesville, 
O, and made the test under only ordinary circum- 
stances. The sire is a great 2 and is producing 
a wonderful lot of calves. He was judged to 
the grand champion over all breeds at Painesville 
last year. He should make a great bull for us, as 
be = right breeding and proper conformation.” 


Booco’s Spotted Poland-Chinas 


A. 8S. Booco, Box O, Jeffersonville, O, still has a 
number of very choice spring boars 2 sale, as well 
as a number of fall pigs and bred Mr Booco 
will hold his annual Spotted Poland. China bred sow 
sale January 25, at which time he will sell about 50 
head of tried sows and spring gits that are either 
sired by or bred to eight different boars. Mr Booco 
has about 130 bred for sale, including the 
number he is selling in his sale. The Booco h 
of Spotted Poland-Chinas have been distributed into 
@ great many states and have pleased all. Send for 
sale eatetes, and when doing so kindly mention this 
paper.— A. Y. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without charge 
if the information reaches this office two weeks or 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 


Sectional Meetings 

W Va hort soc, Morgantown, W Va, Jan 
N Y¥ state fruit growers’ —_. Rochester, NY, — 3- ; 
Peninsula hort sec, Dover, Del, n 8-10 
Y state breeders’ assn, } a N ha 
W Va state grange, Charleston, W Va Jan 8 

N Y state agri soc, Albany. N Y. Jan 
American forestry assn, Washington, D C, Jan 18- 13 
N Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany, ¥ ¥, 


‘an 18 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany. N Y, Jan 18 
Pa state board of agri, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 


Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg. Pa, Jan 23-25 
Pa vegetable growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 
State hort assn of Pa. Harrisburg, Pa. Jan_ 23-25 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y. 


an 10 

Jan 9-10 

N Y state agri soc, Albany. N Y, Jan 17 

Western N Y hort . Rochester, N Y. Jan 24- 26 
N Y tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N Y. 


N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, 


n 27 
American cranberry growers’ assn, Camden, N J, 
ry 27 
N Y state grange. Oneonta, N Y b 6-9 
Warren county board of agri, Belvidere, N J, Pere b 7 
American Jersey cattle club, New York city, May 2 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca. N Y, Feb 12-17 
N Y state vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, , as : 
13-15 


N_Y state Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club, Syrecune, 
Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Worcester, Mass, 


Farmers’ week, State College, Pa, Dee 27-Jan 3 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del, Jan 8-10 
Pa__ state nome alliance and reeessner * a" 

eS 9-10 
N Y state breeders? assn, Syracuse, N Y, om 9-10 


American Agriculturist 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with ~ coatal invested. Every brauch of 

in five weeks. Write pon: A for free 
att School of Auctioneering. 20 N. 
Chicago. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





catalog. Jones 
Sacramento Blvd., . Tl. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS THAT LIVE 33%, per 388 
Tiffany’s SUPERIOR 832: 


verlag, Silver Laced, Snowwhite Wyandottes, Royal 

R. -L is. Order now for February and 

March delivery. Pekin and Rouen ducklings $25 per 

$225 per rr i000. Bred and hatched right. Guar- 
ph to arrive safely. 

ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Pheenixyille, Pa. 


Single White Leghorns 


Trapnested EXCLUSIVELY Pedi 
Breeding stock 25% off until November 1. To you 
want good stock and a square deal we can please 
you. Send for catalog. 

CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. ¥ 
















sprigs Toulouse Geese, In- 
-— dian Runner Ducks, 
Bees and Queens. Write 
for »rices. Also Baby Chix for Spring 


delivery. 
The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y¥. 


Ss. ~C. W. LEG ORNS 


Selected bred-to-lay breeders and .vckerels. Honey, 
choice, comb and extracted. 
Just-A-Mere-Farm, Box A, Columbia Cross Boads, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 


the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested a 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y¥. 











Single Comb WHITE LEGHORN SPECIAL 
Ten hens and pullets, with cockerel, $10. Also special 
prices now on — gg White Wyandottes 
and Barred Rocks of the bes 

OWNLAND FARMS, soU Tit HAMMOND, N. Y. 





“Perfection” Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Special for balance of year—$10 cockerels $5, $5 
cockerels $3. Best we ever raised. Money back if not 
pleased. A few pullets and exhibition stock reasonable, 
Dr. George T. Hayman, Box 1 Doylestown, Pa. 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl £0", 2% 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 

Stevens Reliable Yards; Box A, Lyons, N.Y 





at reduced prices for this month, 
Turkeys Bronze, Reds, White Holland and 
Narragansetts. Write your wants and we will quote 
special price. Also 60 breeds poultry, dogs and haves, 
Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville. Pa. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys 
Pure Bred = 22 
CASSIE D. TAYLOR, West Alexander, Pa. 








Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Wolf Strain and White Wyandottes 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Stamp 
I.A.Wheeler, Maplewood Farm, R.F.D.2, Massena, N.¥ 

80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the ha myo of same by 


our subscribers that the publishers of this per canned 
shipped on, the, user un- 





ey £ 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care im 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Going out of the horse busifféss. Weight one ton. 
Age six yeats. Broken single or double. Will 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. te 


JUSTAMERDP FARM. MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 








PUY 


7. 

Percheron Stallions 

David Harum Stock Farm, 
For Sale Homer, N. Y. G. Fred 
Gray, Lima N. Y. F. E. Biglow, Whallonsburg, 
Belgian Stallions. J. E. Hall. Westfield, N. 
Gallup and Warner, Syracuse, N. Y., Suffolk 
Stallions, mares and fillies. 
> B.S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y, 


SusuenepseanoeoceanerennaneacovesenesereissanensoaneaeeainanatooneNd 


SHETLAND PONIES 


aa it’s Shetland Bape goa we have owtiting 
want a’ 
ae. ~yi &, - tH} rena ae. 
THE SHADYSIDE PARMB,NorthBontes,0 




















Choice Registered shi 
- PD % ou by ex- 
Percheron Weanling Colts press ped > From 
show stock weighing fs00 to 2000 Ibs. ‘Also -e ®, and 
mares in foal. A few choice grade wernlinn colts, 
State wants. F. STEWART, -  ESPYVILLE, Pa. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Fleck 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMON®E 











CATTLE BREEDERS 
SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old. sired by out great bull, King 
ty Konigen, ose dam made 37.44 Ibs. butter ia 

7 days from 610 Tbs. 0 of milk testing 4.91% fat. Calves 
largely white god splendid individuals, from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER : HERKIMER, N. Y. 








Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 


A few heifers from A. R. stock for sale at farmer’s 





prices. Write today for sale ~list. 
MILTON W. DAVISON - CANISTRO. N 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 





Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half that will show thousands of 
dollars of profit? Or is he “just a bull’? 
Run no risks. 


Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
coucentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 

Get our free book “About Jersey 
Cattle,” and plan now to build up a herd 
you'll be proud of, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 


44 West. ‘Street - New York City 








FAIRVIEW FARM, Sophie’s Tormentor 
JERSEYS. ‘Production’? Our Watchword 


FOR SALE—No. 144, Bull calf dropped May 2, 1916; 
solid color, black tongue and switch. Sire, Lass 64th’s 
Son 106612; dam, Lass 64th of Hood Farm 266735, 
made 13,444.6 Ibs. milk, 962 Ibs. butter as a_four- 
year-old. Grandson of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm, 
Hood Farm Torono, and Hood Farm Pogis 9th. Dam, 
Nobie Seaside Lass 329233; sold by Fairview Farm to 
A. C. Newell for $700 and is now on test at her 
present home. Was milking 46 lbs. per day when sold. 


RAYMOND L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 





GUERNSEYS—HERD SIRES: 
Langwater Cavaller: (Dolly Dimples May King of 
Langwater 12997, A. R., sire of many A. R. cattle; 
Langwater Daisy 22139, A. R. — 10710.30 Ibs, 
. 557.55 Ibs. butter fat at two years.) 
(Ne Plus Ultra 15265, A. R., 
Princess Pretoria 28403, A.R.1786, 
543.11 Ibs. butter fat at 5% yrs.) 
Our kerd won more prizes at the National Dairy 
Show than all the other Guernsey herds of New 
England exhibited. Bull calves under two months 
old for sale. All sold out on older bulls. 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owner. B. F. Barnes, 


Bees’ GUERNSEYS 


Young bulls of serviceable age sired by May King o} 
Bedminster, Grand Champion bull at Inter State Fair, 
Trenton, hird prize at National Dairy 
Show, Springfield, Mass.,1916. Out of lmp. cows with 
records of 9,000 to 10,000 lbs. of milk. Price $135 to $150 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS,N.J. 


10 A.R. daughters; 
11998.75 Ibs. milk, 


MASS. 
Mer. 








Harbor Hill Guernseys 


Every sire for four generations in the pedigree of the 
bull calf we offer below is out of an advanced — 


dam, or has sired A. . animals. Price $75 
Express prepaid within 500 miles. For_further par- 
ticulars address C. H. HECHLER, Supt., Roslyn, N. Y. 





$100--Bull for Sale--$100 


Bull born Sept. 19, 1915. Sire, Changeling Butter 
Boy. Dam an A. R. O. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince This bull is a splendid a well 


grown and nicely marked, ready for servic 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince and Changeling Butter oy 
have produced 30-lb. cows and 156 R. 


daughters. 
The first check for $100 takes him, 7. | tested, 
b. Ow x. ¥. 


registered and transferred f. 0. 
rge F. Blewer Est., Fred A. Blewer. ye 
Maple. Vale Farm, R. F. D.3, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


28-lb. Yearling Son of 


Jud; e Segis Sito tasa s0ib. Jr. 
yr 


d daughter and a 21-lb. yearling 
daughter at five years of age. This fellow is 
perfectly straight ; 





he hasa 20-lb. Jr. 2 yr. 
old sister and his dam will be tested again 
next spring; she has a 34-Ib. a sister. Write 
us now for particulars and phot 

F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We are offering for sale six wull calves, just 
tested for tuberculosis, ranging in age from 
four to seven months. The dams of these 
bulls have or are making official records. 
Priced from $75 to $100. Send for sales list 
and get a bargain 


THE OAKS FARM, - COHASSET; MASS. 








curren 








Labosidle Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, all 
pute bred and registered and of high quality. 


E. A. POWELL 
904 W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New York 


FOR $35.00 EACH 


and upwards, if taken soon, we offer our fall crop of 

Holstein bu!l calves, registered and transferred. Most 

Po r families of the breed represented and backed 

by 30- pound butter records on both sire’s and dam’s 

side of pedigree. Write at once. 

E. H. Foster, Barton, N. Y¥.; I. R. Foster, Owego, N. Y. 
Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull, born Feb. 29. 1916. Sire one of 
the best 30-pound scns of the King of the Pontiacs: 
dam a 20-pound cow. Price $50. Write for pedigree to 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Virginia State College and Polytechnic 
Institute has developed from its dolstein 

herd, seven of the highest record cows in the 
state, including Dione De Kol, holder of the 
state record for 7-and 30- days’ milk and fat 

roduction. They also developed V. P. I. 

iney Veeman, holder of the state record for 
senior two-year-olds. The leading state col- 
leges and public institutions, by all tests, have 
found the Holsteins to be the best and most 
profitable of all dairy breeds. 


Send for Free Lilustrated Descriptive Booklets. 


Tha Hoistein-Friesian Association of America 
. I, Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















OATTLE BREEDERS 
Pure 


pred Holstein Bull $400 


one we 


Ready for service right Now. Sired “iT” w hone 
dam has 37.21 ib. record. Bull is out of 17.92-Ib. 
3-yr-old daughter of King of the Pontiacs, she out 
of a 20-lb. 4-yr-old. Dam of bull offered tested 
4.03 fat. He is a five individual and about half white. 


First check takes him—He is a bargain. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


Coming three yess, old. 20 7. Springers. 


olstein Strippe 
E. J. BOWDISH, 





CORTLAND, ‘NBW YORK 
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SPRINGDALE FARMS 
_ GRADE HOLSTEINS 
200 


nicely 
milkers. 
100 large two and three year old heifers 
that are bred to good registered Hol- 

stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want 
good cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 

Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M 


sierareeseeenereemnny 





fresh cows and springers, all large : 
fine individuals, young, well-bred, 
marked and extra heavy 


earsunneniins 
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Fe aa or 


In order to reduce stock to barn capacity will 
sell anything you wish. Cows, heifers, bulls, 
calves. Ail advanced registry stock. Come and 
make your selections or write. 


BRADLEY FULLER, 








UTICA, N. Y. 














Maple Lawn Holsteins 


Situated in the very heart of the Holstein country. 
ery animal in my herd for sale at all times at 
low and reasonable figures. % Holsteim heifer calves, 


$10 to $15; express paid in lots of five. mie in 
light paper lined crates, fully protected. R. O. 
cows and heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane King. Regis- 


20 registered 
Two 
$50. 


tered bulls of all ages from $25 up. 
heifers, six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. 
% heifer calves and registered bull calf for 
Write for particulars, etc. 

Cc. W. Ellis, Jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull 


He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
who at six years of age is 
daughters, and he is also the 
Ormsby Jane King, that re- 
cently sold for $20,000. The dam of this bull has a 
record of 454 Ibs. of milk and 20.425 Ibs. of butter 
in seven days. She is sired by one of the best sons 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a chance to get a half- 
brother to the $20,000 bull He is nicely marked, 
straight and well grown. and about ready for service. 
Price if taken soon $125, with all papers. 
H. H. WHEEI ER, WEST WINFIELD, = 


pevenepennnnnerrengsayy itis 


egistered Holstein Bull 

Fit for heavy service, straight as a 

line, kind and every way right $85. 
Ten Registered heifers due with firstcalves 
in 4 mos. $160 each. Grandson of King 
Segis, 4 weeks old $35. Grade cows and 
heifers always forsale. Write your wants. 
J. A. LEACH, Pe endacinatenete N. Y. 
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For Sale—50 HEAD 
Registered Holsteins 


roo head to choose from. 
SCIO, N. Y. 








Country Life 
arm Offers 
born January 20, 1916. 
copia Johanna Pa: 8th, 
the sire of 2 R. O. 
sire of the aaa bull, 
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of all ages. 
H. H. FULLER, . 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1915. 
Sire a son of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad. and out ofa 





29.17-lb. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol. 
Dam a 11.92-Ib. two-year-old, her dam 27.87 Ibs 
Color mostly white Write for price. 

W. S. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y 





° We offer . Hol- 
ull Calf Bargains stein Bull him two 
to four months old sired by 30 lb. grandson Pontiac 
Rag Apple. Priced $50 to $75, Ex prepaid 
>» any point in U. S. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Write for extended pedigree and color markings 
Would sell a few females. Write your wants. 


WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC. 
Box 502 Cortland, N. Y. 





Holstein Bull—Ready for Service 


SIRE son of Pontiac Korndyke, whose dam made 23 
Ibs. butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. DAM a daugh- 
ter of Friend Bery] Wayne, who made 24 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. Light in color; straight and right; a dandy 





individual, FRANK MURRAY, West Winfield, N. Y. 


1a: 
CATTLE BREEDERS 








East Rive : 
Grade Holsteins fe or sale : 


1 high grade, fresh and due to calve = 
soon. Not common black and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. 


The kind that = 
fill the pail. If you want the best, try a few = 
from this herd. = 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 





20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. : 


0, CORTLAND, N.Y 
"Phone 43F2 McGraw 


JOHN B. WEBSTFR, Dept. 
"Phone 14F5 
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Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


A son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
30-Ib. dam, and 25 of his daugh 
ters. % Holstein heifer calves 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heife rs, 1 to 3 
years, old, $35 to $75 each 20 
registered heifers 6 months to | year 
old $100 each. Registered cows, heif 
ers and bulls, high grade cows. Large 
stock on hand. Some and see them 


John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y 




















He is 75% 





1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We ofr KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. juni: 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


&. H.KNApPa son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 








than at present. 
Park Co. Choice and others. 
1917. Send for catalog 


AMM AAR HATTA 


potted Poland China Bred SOWS 


Breeders and Farmers 


I now have 130 head of spring gilts bred to eight different boars and sired by Michigan Be Oy 
They are the large, heavy boned, stretchy kind. Bred Sow sale January 2 Sth, 


Address A. 8. BOOCO, Box A, JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 
Soff MONAUUNULIUHNN MMU 






An 


My herd has never been 
in better condition to 
serve the buying public 
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Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are pee large, vigorous 
animals of correct type ons 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 














Pure Bred Chester Whites 


Choice spring gilts, bred or open. August and Sep- 
tember pigs at prices that are right. 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATER, N. ¥. 


Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long. 

KNOB HILL FARM, - - HONESDALE, PA. 


Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 

PENSHURST FARM, 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


75 head of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 
weeks to one year old, that will make foundation 
stock. If you need a young boar, gilt, or a nice pig, 
we can supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 


prices. 
PRIDE HOME FARM, : HOWARD, PA. 





Narberth, Pa. 








REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 


AND 
p~ 5. and October farrow. Best strains. Prices ri 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. ¥- 


s Tywacana Berkshires ~~ 
Sows bred to Suceessor’s Longfellow, 

180594, admittedly one of the great- 

est boars in America. Also service 

boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 

for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 
Box 69 Farmingdale, L.1., N.Y 














LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 














Large Berkshires 5;4°\,004 


S 1 Six April boars, litter mates, fr m a litter of 
pecia fifteeu, weight Nov. 17th, 1770 pounds, aver- 
aging 295 at seven months. Sire Highwood Model 
(weight 740 -t two years in breeding condition, would 
easily weigh 1.000 in flesh). Dam a hig Highwood sow 
that has farrowed former litters of 12, 14 and 17. is is just one 
lot. We have sixty spring boars of = at, size, type and breeding 


H. C. &H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N.Y. 


— --——-— -y- — 


Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Du! 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit. including some genuine show pros 
pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 
J.T. Hogsett, 








Mer.Townsend Farms, New London, 0 











For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this falk and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R, FROST; MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
& W. R. R. STATI 





A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 
SERVICE BULL fier er ke Pontiacs, 
out of 15%-pound, 3-vear-old. 4-5 white, and a fine 


fndividual. A bargain at 3 
GABARAMA FARM, BALDWINSVILLB, N. Y. 





ideal Dairy Farm offers a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
bull calf. sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac 5th (a 
36-lb. bull) and out of a good producing two-year-old 
heifer. for $50. He is individually perfect More black 
than white. Brown Bros., Canton, St.Lawrence Co., N.Y, 








aeouiiner™® BERKSHIRES 
“ FARMS 

We offer six boars farrowed April 26, 1916, weighing 
November 30, 1916, 240 Ibs. to 270 Ibs., from a litter 
of thirteen. These boars are low and deep, with good 
heads and plenty of bone. Price $30 to $40 each 
Fall pigs that are growthy and of the correct type, 
from large litters, oe each at ten weeks old. 

BEDMINSTER FARM FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Mulefoot Hogs 


dest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
SaMUEL JOHNS. Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 








| Poland Chinas 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Registered stock of the best types. Both sexes, not 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





Hampshire Pigs | 
Sired by “RONK,” a he 
son of “Gen. Allen,” 
who weighed 1000 Ibs 
and wen Grand Cham- jj 
pionship at 11 
fairs and the 
national Swine Show 
Free circular. K } 
Locust Lawn Farm, Bird-in- Hand, Box A, A, Lane. Ce. » Pa 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


One choice bred sow and a few August pigs, 
few choice Shropshire ewe lambs for sale 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS - CHILI STATION, N. 


Large Prolific Durocs feis'*optc"tone 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices. 

D. H. DREISBACH, Box 75, 





also a 


Y. 








Kingston, Ross Co., O 





Best Registered Large Type 


Duroc Jersey Hogs Bred Gilts and Service 


Boars Only For Sale 
A. C. ADAMS, WESTERVILLE, O, 





BIG TYPE POLAND- 

CHINAS. Spring and fall 

or a e pigs Also a few bred 
sows. Prices right 

Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, 





Large, smooth, easy feeders. 
Sows bred forspring farrow, 
good thrifty fellows, either sex, 
Write vour wants 
RITCHEY & BROKAW, R. D. 2, FLUSHING, 0. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Big Type Poland 
China Pigs yet? They are the Hogs. All ages for sale. 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, OHIO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


open gilts, fall pigs, 
Service boars all sold. 











Gruffy Lee or 


Will offer corn (on Sor sale 


If you needs good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM. - - LINWOOD, N. ¥. 


O.I.C. PIGS 


now ready for shipment, Sitvers strain. 
WHITE HOMESTEAD, B. 1, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥, 
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The Greatest Thing in the World 4 





American Agriculturist.. 


A Christmas story by Elizabeth Burgess Hughes 


LITTLE old woman in 
& purplish-blue cotton 
frock stood at the 
window, one hand 
shielding her’ eyes, 
looking out upon the 
snowy stretch beyond, 
cut sharply in two by 
a muddy, disordered 
She had stood there since nine 





road, 
that morning, staring into that white 


expanse, at first eagerly, now sober- 
ly, the wistful tears not very far off. 

He—her son—had said he would 
come, and he was to bring Alice with 
him. True, Alice would regard it as 
a good deal of a bore, or at its best 
a mild lark, this spending Christmas 
in the little lonely farmhouse. Alice 
was the typical rich wife of a_ self- 
made man—supercilious, independent, 
a trifle intolerant, yet deeply enough in 


love with her husband to tone down 
these qualities in his behalf. His moth- 
er—that was a different matter. She 


was little and old and dowdy—a farm 
woman, born and bred on this dreary 
patch of land that later, through 
heart-breaking toil, was coaxed into 
fertility. She had married a farmer 
and stayed on at the old place, and 
vas now a farmer's tired-out drudge 
«fa widow, with big, bony hands and 
stooped shoulders and that unorna- 
inental aspect that comes to women 
who have long ceased to think. of 
themselves. 


The Real Woman 


But under the tired, unlovely ex- 
terior burned a passion pure and 
vital, and beautiful as an Annuncia- 
tion lily before the white candles of 
}rayer—her love for her son. How 
she had toiled and sacrificed that he 
might have a chance only she and the 
great Onlooker knew. But she had 
etayed on the farm. Even on his 
graduation day she would not shame 
him with her dowdiness and igno- 
rance. But all day she had thrilled 
at thought of him. And his success 
-——what it had meant to her! His 
marriage to Alice meant less, in a 
way. He, who had loved her and 
never for a moment seemed ashamed 
of her uncouthness, had by his own 
act driven an entering wedge between 
them. Alice had made one visit to 
the farm, and her superciliousness, 
combined with the telling briefness 
of her stay, had sunk deep into 
the mother’s heart. Maynard was 
her son, but he would be hers no 
meee. 2 + 5 

Today, for instance. He had prom- 
ised to come—and here the fretful, 
hurt mind took up its grievance, and 
the wistful eyes stared out over the 
snow and the empty road. It was 
Alice, of course—she wouldn't let him 
come. Probably he was with her now 
at some stylish entertainment, wholly 


forgetful of the little brown farm- 
house. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, that 
a stranger woman could so wean 
away her boy from her breast! She 
choked a little and rested her fore- 
head against the cold _ glass. She 
thought of Maynard’s passionate love 
of children. He had always said he 
wanted a big family. Alice—well, 


Alice didn’t agree with him, that was 
all. They had been married seven 
years and there were no children. 
Maynard was his mother’s all. Only 
through him could the little woman 
in the purplish frock reach woman- 
hood’s final crown—grandmother- 
hood. Her heart ached with an al- 
most physical intensity. How, in her 
loneliness, she longed for the cuddling 
arms of a grandchild! But Alice— 
She left the window with a gesture 
of weariness and went back to 
the kitchen. The little diningroom 
through which she passed was warm 
and cozy, the table laid with her best 
linen cloth and set with her old blue 
china. She sighed a little as she 
looked over her spoiled dinner. No, 
Maynard wasn’t coming. This Christ- 


mas day—this happy Yuletide, how 
the words mocked her!—must_ be 
spent alone. Suddenly her self-con- 


trol gave way. She sank to a chair, 


and, burying her face in her empty 
arms, sobbed aloud. 
Dusk had come on when she rose, 


resolutely but hopelessly calm, and 
reached for a lamp. Its Nght flared 
out over the quiet little kitchen, the 
stove glowing with the ruddy blaze 
within, the dishes containing the 
Christmas dinner huddled in_ the 
warming closet. She smiled a little, 
and reflected that she was in the po- 
sition of the hero of the old nursery 
rhyme: 
“Smarty, Smarty, gave a party, 
And nobody came.” 

But Maynard couldn’t help her lov- 
ing and wanting and waiting for him. 
All the Alices in the world couldn't 
blot out the fact that he was her son, 
bone of her bone, flesh of her flesh— 
tiuat his lips and hands and heart had 





been hers first. Oh, the sweetness and 
bitterness of motherhood! ... . 

And just then there came a _ tre- 
mendous stamping on the doorstep 
and a hasty knock at the door. Her 
heart leaped. Perhaps Maynard— 
but no, it was too late now for May- 
nard. 

She went to the door, holding the 
lamp high. Its glow fell on the eager, 
dark face of the man outside, but just 
within its circle. The little old lady 
exclaimed, and nearly dropped the 
lamp. 7 

“Son—why, son! You have come at 
last—vou didn't forget Mother—” 

“Forget you? Well, I’d say not! 
We started early this morning, Alice 
and I, but—let me come in, Mother, 
and tell you about it. I’ve only a 
minute. I want to bundle you up and 
take you back with me.” He stepped 
inside the little entry, unfastening his 
greatcoat at the neck as he spoke, and 
smiling. “You remember that little 
cabin just this side of Berry Creek, 


where Sam Hutchins lives? Well, it 
was snowing like fury when we 
passed in our sleigh, and the 


Hutchins woman ran out and begged 
us to come in. She said we were the 
first persons to pass the place in 
hours. Her husband was ill in bed, 
and their baby had had a convulsion. 
She couldn’t leave the child to go for 
a doctor, and she feared it was dying. 
For God’s sake, wouldn’t we come in 
and help her? 

“We went in, of course, and Alice 
said at once that the baby was in a 
bad way. ‘Then she went to work. [I 
don’t know where she gathered her 
knowledge, but Alice is an absolutely 
wonderful nurse. She put the baby 
in a warm mustard bath first, and 
you’d have been surprised to see how 
quickly it revived.” 

“Yes, yes,” muttered the mother, 
“warm water and mustard every time 
for convulsions—” 

“And as it seemed easier, I rode over 

a mile to a grocery to phone for a doc- 
tor. It -vas Christmas day, and not one 
could be secured—you know it’s eight 
miles out of town, that cabin. So I 
went back and told them that we'd give 
up all thoughts of taking our Christ- 
mas dinner with you, but I'd hurry over 
here and bring you back with me.” He 
followed her into the kitchen. “Oh, 
Mother, you haven't eaten! You were 
waiting for us all this time? I'm afraid 
you were uneasy.” 
“A little,” she admitted bravely. “Of 
course I’m going with you, dear—the 
weather’s been so bad news didn't 
travel fast. I didn’t know the Hutchins 
man was sick, even. Won't you sit 
down by the stove while I'm getting my 
bonnet and shawl?” 

She hurried up the stairs. and a mo- 
ment later came down well bundled up. 
Her eyes were shining like a girl's. She 
stood on tiptoe to kiss her tall son. 

“And I thought my baby wasn’t com- 
ing,” she said whimsically. “We moth- 
ers are mighty foolish creatures at 
times, aren’t we?” 
he said—‘“you and 
mothers.” He returned her caress 
“{ think I’m just beginning to 

Ready?” 
shiftless she 


“You’re—divine!” 
all 
gently. 
learn that. 

“Those 


Hutchinses,” 


said, suddenly, as he opened the hall 
door, “they never look a minute ahead. 
I'll wager they’ve nothing to eat in the 
house. Let’s—let’s take them our Christ- 
mas dinner, what say? It'll be past 
eating when we get back. To share it 
with the Hutchinses’ll make me feel it 
served a pretty good purpose, after all.” 

He smiled, and helped her hurriedly 
bundle the dinner into baskets, which 
they stowed away at the back of the 
sleigh. “It'll be cold storage food when 
we get there, won't it?” he commented. 

“It can be het up again,” said the 
little old lady placidly. 

They reached the cabin in an incred- 
ibly brief time, and as the man lifted 
his mother down the door opened and 
Alice stood silhouetted against the 
light. Force of habit made the older 
woman humbly hesitate. But Alice ran 
out and drew her into a close, warm, 
young embrace, her strong arms about 
the frail little old shoulders. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m _ so glad _ you've 
come!” she said, almost with a _ sob. 
“We think—the baby’s worse.” 

The little old lady, tingling with 
that appealing “Mother’’—Alice had al- 
ways called her Mrs Bostwick—went 
up the steps and into the room where 
the sick child lay. Then she forgot 
even Alice as she saw the fevered lit- 
tle cheek on the pillow. 


The Changed Outlook 

Over the wee bit of pain-racked hu- 
manity they watched the night out— 
Maynard and the two women nearest 
his heart, and the child’s mother. There 
was no time for anything but service 
until dawn. More than once the old 
lady marveled at Alice’s swift, deft, 
absorbed kindness. A change seemed 
to have come over the 
rather contemptuous nature. And the 
mother of Maynard wondered. Near 
dawn the baby fell into a deep, quiet 
sleep, and the older woman _ straight- 


indifferent, 


ened with a quick breath. “He’s go- 
ing to pull through,” she said. 

The child’s mother began ery, 
broken, joyful, hysterical tears, and 


ran into the other room to tell her sick, 
fretting husband the blessed tidings. 
With that odd, bright method of hers 
which swerved gently from tragedy. to 
the commonplace, Mrs Bostwick ex- 
claimed: “My, I know you are all plumb 
starved out. Alice and Maynard, when 
did you last eat?” 

It developed that a late lunch the 
day before at a little railway station 
had been their last meal. “And mine 
was yesterday at breakfast.” she con- 
fessed, a little shamefacedly. “Now 
we're going to have dinner,” and 
went into the kitchen. 

Presently she called to the others. 
The long, rough table, set with her 
Christmas dinner, awaited them. With 
a deepening sense of understanding and 
comradeship they all sat down to- 
gether—except the baby’s mother, who 
was happily arranging a tray for her 


husband. 
“Upon my soul,” said Mrs Bostwick 
solemnly, “this is the first time I ever 


et a Christmas dinner for breakfast!” 

The others laughed, and Maynard, 
enthusiastic as a boy, drank a toast in 
her’ honor. “Here's to the good 
Samaritan who brought us food and 
the healing cheer of her presence!” The 
little old lady flushed and looked un- 
easily at Alice. But that person only 
smiled mistily, and leaning over, 
patted her husband’s mother upon the 
cheek. What had come over Alice? 
When her wonder was reflected in her 
glance. Alice looked over at her hus- 
band with a softened, brilliant expres- 

















Maynard Put an Arm Around Each 


sion that set the old lady marveling 
more than ever. 

Later in the day, when the baby was 
out of danger and showing symptoms 
of rapid convalescence, Maynard Bost- 
wick bundled his mother and his wife 
into the sleigh, and followed by the 
happy, tearful gratitude of the Hutch- 
inses, turned homeward. 

“It's been a wonderful day!” sighed 
Mrs Bostwick, senior. “I was so un- 
happy yesterday because I thought you 
two weren’t coming—but see how need- 
less my fretting was. In spite of the 
anxiety and the watching and the odd- 
ness of it all, I wouldn't exchange my 
Christmas day, after all. We cross so 
many bridges before we get to ’em— 
we mothers. Maybe you'll understand 
some day, Alice.” 

“Oh, Mother,” sighed Alice, half 
laughing and half crying, “I think I 
do understand. Maynard has been tell- 
ing me how gvod you were, how you 
sat up with him and nursed him and 
sacrificed for him. I’m afraid I’ve been 
a poor sort of daughter, but it was just 
because I didn’t understand. Things 
are different when you hope to be a 
mother yourself. You see, Maynard 
and I are expecting a little son, and 
you——” 

They were being lifted from _ the 
sleigh in front of the little old brown 
farmhouse. “Alice!” almost’ shrieked 
her mother-in-law, seizing the gate- 
post to steady herself,” is it true, real- 
ly true? I’m to have a real live baby 
to cuddle—?” 

“We hope so.” Maynard put an arm 
around each and piloted them into the 
warm, quiet kitchen. The little old 
lady was crying for sheer happiness. 
“And though Alice wants a son and 
a daughter, we won't fall out about the 
matter. You see, Alice is a real 
woman, after all, dear—she is perfect- 
ly splendid, only she just hadn’t been 


waked up and didn’t know it.” He 
kissed his wife loyally. 
“IT understand so many things I 


didn’t before—how your mother feels 
about you, for instance,” said Alice, go- 
ing over to the little stove and sinking 
into the gingham-cushioned chair be- 
fore it. “I'd hate a woman who came 
between me and my son. I’m going to 
stay with you for weeks, Mother, here 
in this dear, quiet, brown place. and 
have you teach me what motherhood is. 
You know—you've been all along the 
road. I want to be a tender, good, wise 
mother, so that my son will grow up 
like—like his father.” She glanced at 
Maynard very wistfully. “That dear 
baby we saved today—what if it had 
been my own?” 

The little old lady ran and _ knelt 
down and put both arms about the girl. 
“What a Christmas!” she whispered. 
“Now indeed I can say, ‘Praise the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His bene- 


fits’! Oh, Alice, my dear, being a moth- 
er’s the very greatest thing in all the 
world!” 





Another Man’s Shoes—XXVI 


It was certainly a novel sensation 
to open one’s eyes in a police station 
under a charge of murder, and to 
find an_ affable-looking inspector 
standing beside one’s bed with a bag 
in his hand. 

It was my captor of the previous 
day, and the bag which he was hold- 
ing was the one which I had brought 
up with me from Woodford. 

“Good morning,” I said, smiling at 
him sleepily. 

“I’m glad to see you slept. ail 
right,” he returned. “There are your 
things. I went round to Park Lane 
for them first thing this morning.” 

“That was uncommonly good of 
you, inspector,” I replied gratefully. 
“Now I shall be able to do you credit 
in the dock.” 

He grinned amiably. 

“We can give you a breakfast, of 
course, and if there’s anything special 
you want you can send out for it.” 

I shook my head. 

“T’ll leave it to you,” I said. “It’s 
not often one gets a chance of sam- 
pling his majesty’s hospitality.” 

“Very good.” He paused a mo- 
ment. 

“You will be taken before. the 
magistrate at eleven o’clock. Any let- 
ters you wish to write will be at- 
tended to at once, provided they are 
in order. I will let you have some 
pet and envelopes with your break- 
ast.” 

TI nodded. 

“And if you would like a shave,” 
he continued, “I’ll send ’round for a 
barber.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that, 
next to the Savoy, Bow Street is about 
the best hotel in London.” 

The inspector smiled again. 

“We try to make prisoners on re- 
mand as comfortable as possible,” he 
replied, and, going out, he left me 
to my toilet. 

I dressed quickly, and dispatched 
with appreciation the plentiful if 
somewhat plain breakfast which a 
stelid constable brought in to me on 
a tray It was while I was engaged 
in this latter occupation that the 
brilliant thought of writing to Lord 
Lammersfield suddenly occurred to 
me. 

I had been puzzling my brains all 

[To Page 14.] 
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December 23. 1916 


Fields and Pastures New—I 


HE IMPERIAL Limited 
lurched with a swing 
around the last hair- 
pin curve of the Yale 
canyon. On the river 
side of the first coach 
behind the diner, 
Estella Benton nursed 
her round chin inthe 

palm of one hand, leaning her elbow 

on the window sill. ; 
She was near the finish of her jour- 
ney. Pensively she considered the 
end of the road. How would it be 
there? What manner of folk and 
country? It was bound to be crude, 
to be full of inconveniences and un- 
couthness. Her brother's letters had 





partly prepared her for that. Invol- 
untarily she shrank from it. Although 
Estella Benton was a healthy, vigor- 
ous-bodicd young woman, she could 


be described as beautiful, yet 
attractive. Obviously 
the well-to-do, one of 
type which flourishes 
which American poli- 
refer as the back- 


searcely 
was undeniably 
a daughter of 
that American 
in families to 
ticians unctuously 
bone of the nation. 

Save for a natural 
spirit she might have wept her way 
across North America. She had no 
tried standard by which to measure 
life’s values for she had lived her 
twenty-two years wholly shielded 
from the human wmaelstorm, § fed, 
clothed, taught, an untried product of 
home and schools. She had danced 
ané sung and.played light-heartedly, 
accepting a certain standard of living, 
a certain position in a certain set, a 
pleasantly ordered home life, as her 
birthright, a natural heritage. She 
had dwelt upon her ultimate destiny 
in her secret thoughts as _ fore- 
shadowed by that of other girls she 
krew. The Prince would come, to put 
it in a nutshell. He would woo 
gracefully. They would wed. They 
would be delightfully happy. Except 
for the matter of being married, 
things would move along the same 
pleasant channels. 

Just so. But a _ broken steering 
knuckle on a heavy touring car set 
things in a different light—many 
things. She learned then that death 
is no respecter of persons, that a big 
income may be lived to its limit with 
nothing left when the brain force 
which commanded it ceases to func- 
tion. Her father produced perhaps 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars a 
year in his brokerage business, and 
he had saved nothing. Thus at one 
stroke she was put on an equal foot- 


buoyancy of 


ing with the stenographer in her 
father’s office. Scarcely equal either, 
for the stenographer earned her 


bread and was technically equipped 
for the task, whereas Estella Benton 
had no training whatsoever except in 
social usage. : 

She turned at last in her seat. The 
Limited’s whistle had shrilled for a 
stop. At the next stop—she won- 
dered what lay in store for her just 
beyond the next stop. While she dwelt 
mentally upon this, her hands were 
gathering up same few odds and ends 
of her belongings on the berth. 

Across the aisle a large, smooth- 
faced young man watched her with 
covert admiration. When she had set- 
tled back with bag and suitcase locked 
and strapped on the opposite seat and 
was hatted and gloved, he leaned over 
and addressed her genially. 

“Getting off at Hopyard? Happen 
to be going out to Roaring Springs?” 

Miss Benton’s gray eyes rested im- 
personaliy on the top of his head, 
traveled slowly down over the trim 
front of his blue serge to the polished 
tan oxfords on his feet, and there was 
not in eyes or on countenance the 
Slightest sign that she saw or heard 
him. The large young man flushed a 
vivid red. 

Miss Benton was partly amused, 
partly provoked. The large young 
man had been her vis-a-vis at dinner 
the day before and at breakfast that 
morning. He had evinced a yearning 
for conversation each time, but it had 
been diplomatically confined to salt 
and other condiments, the weather 
and the scenery. Miss Benton had no 
objection to young men in general, 
quite the contrary. But she did not 
consider it quite the thing to counte- 
mance every amiable stranger. 

Within a few minutes the porter 
came for her things, and the blast of 
the Limited’s whistle warned her that 
it was time to leave the train. Ten 
minutes later the Limited was a van- 
ishing object down an aisle slashed 
through a forest of great trees, and 
Miss Estella Benton stood on the plank 
Platform of Hopyard station. North- 
ward stretched a flat, unlovely vista of 
fire-blackened stumps. Southward, 
along track and siding, ranged a sin- 
gle row of buildings, a grocery store, a 
skanty with a huge sign proclaiming 
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He Lifted the Logger Clear of the Wharf and Heaved Him Down the Slip 


dwelling, hotel and 
whence arose the 
clang of hammered iron. A dirt road 
ran between town and station, with 
hitching posts at which farmers’ nags 
stood dispiritedly in harness. 

“How could one live in a place like 
this?’’ she asked herself. 

At any rate, she reflected, Hopyard 
was not her abiding place. She hoped 
that her destination would prove more 


that it was a bank, 
blacksimith shop 


inviting. 
Beside the platform were ranged 
two touring cars. Three or four of 


those who had alighted entered these. 
Their baggage was piled over’ the 
hoods, buckled on the running boards. 
The driver of one car approached her. 
“Hot Springs?’ he inquired tersely. 

She affirmed this, and he took her 
baggage, likewise her trunk chéck 
when she asked how that article would 
be transported to the lake. She had 
some idea of route and means, from 
her brother's written instruction, but 
she thought he might have been there 
to meet her. At least he would be at 
the Springs. 

The car whipped a curve and drove 
into what the fat man from Calgary 
facetiously remarked upon as the tall 


uncut. Miss Benton sighted up these 
noble columns to where a_ breeze 
droned inthe tops, two hundred feet 
above. Through a gap in the timber 
she saw mountains, peaks that stood 
bold as the Rockies, capped with 
snow. For two days she had been 


groping for a word to define, to sum 
up the feeling which had grown upon 
her, had been growing upon her 
steadily, as the amazing scroll of that 
four-day journey unrolled. She found 
it now, a simple word, one of the sim- 
plest in our mother tongue—bigness. 
Pigness in its most ample sense—that 
was the dominant note. Immensities 
of distance, vastness of rolling plain, 
sheer bulk of mountain, rivers that 
one crossed, and after a day’s journey 
crossed again, still far from source or 
confluence. And now this unending 
sweep of colossal trees! 

At first she had been overpowered 
with a sense of insignificance utterly 
foreign to her previous experience. 
But now she discovered with an agree- 
able sensation of surprise she could 
vibrate to such a keynote. And while 
she communed with this pleasant dis- 
covery the car sped down a straight 
stretch and around a corner and 
stopped short to unload sacks of mail 
at a weather-beaten yellow edifice, its 
windows displaying indiscriminately 
Indian baskets, groceries, and hard- 
ware. 

Somewhere distant along that lake 
shore was to be hen ffome. As the car 
rolled over the fotf® hundred yards 
between store and white-and-green St 
Allwoods she wondered if Charlie 
would be there to meet her. She was 
weary of seeing strange faces, of being 
directed, of being hustled about. 

But he was not there, and she re- 
called that he never had been notable 
for punctuality. Five years is a long 
time. She expected to find him 
changed—for the better, in certain di- 





rections. He had promised to be there; 
but, in this respect, time evidently had 
wrought no appreciable transforma- 
tion. 

She registered, was assigned a room, 
and ate luncheon, and after that she 
began to make inquiries. Neither 
clerk nor manager knew aught of 
Charlie Benton. They were both in 
their first season there. They advised 
her to ask the storekeeper. 

“MacDougal will know,” they were 
agreed. “He knows everybody around 
here, and everything that goes on.” 

The storekeeper, a genial, round- 
bodied Scotchman, had the informa- 
tion she desired. 

“Charlie Benton?” said he. “No, 
he'll be at his camp up the lake, He 
was in three or four days back. I 
mind now, he said he'd be down 
Thursday; that’s today. But he isn’t 
here yet, or his boat’d be by the wharf 
yonder.” 

“Are there any passenger boats that 
call there?” she asked. 

“Not reg’lar. There’s a gas boat 
goes t’ the head of the lake now an’ 
then. She's away now. Ye might 
hire a launch. Jack Fyfe’s camp ten- 
der’s about to get under way. But ye 
wouldna care to go on her, I'm 
thinkin’. She’ll be loaded wi’ lumber- 
jacks—every man drunk as a lord, 
most like. Maybe Benton’'ll be in be- 
fore night.’’ 

She went back to the hotel. But St 
Allwoods, in its dual capacity of 
health-and-pleasure resort, was a 
gilded shell, making a brave outward 
show, but capitalizing cheifly lake, 
mountains, and hot, mineral springs. 
Her room was a bare, cheerless place. 
She did not want to sit and ponder. 
Too much real grief hovered in the 
immediate background of her life. So 
she went out and walked down the 
road and out upon the wharf which 
jutted two hundred yards into the 
lake. Halfway out she passed a slip 
beside which lay moored a heavily 
built, fifty-foot boat, scarred witiu 
usage, a squat and powerful craft. 

She stood for a time at the outer 
wharf end and then retraced her 
steps. Nearing the halfway slip, she 
saw that a wagon from which goods 
were being unloaded blocked the way. 
A dozen men were stringing in from 
the road, bearing bundles and bags 
and rolls of blankets. They were big, 
burly men, carrying themselves with 
a reckless swing, with trousers cut off 
midway between knee and ankle so 
that they reached just below the 
upper of their high-topped, heavy, 
laced boots. Two or three were sing- 
ing. All appeared unduly happy, 
talking loudly, with deep laughter. 
One threw down his burden and exe- 
cuted a brief clog. Splinters flew 
where the sharp calks bit into 
wharf planking, and his companions 
applauded. 

It dawned upon Stella Benton that 
these might be Jack Fyfe’s drunken 
loggers, and she withdrew until the 
way should be clear, vitally inter- 
ested because her brother was a log- 


the | 











ging man, and wondering if thesd 
were the human tools he used in his 


if these were the sort of 
whom he associated. 
began filing down the 
gangway to the boat’s deck. One 
slipped, and came near falling into 
the water, whereat his fellows howled 
gleefully. Precariously they nego- 
tiated the slanting passage. All but 
one; he sat him down at the slip-head 
on his bundle and beg ~~ a quavering 
chant. The teamst imperturbably 
finished his Becca net two men mean-« 
while piling the goods aboard. 

The wagon backed out, and the way 
was clear, save for the logger sitting 
on his blankets, wailing his lugubri- 
ous song. From below his fellows 
urged him to come along. A bell 
clanged in the pilot house. The ex- 
haust of a gas engine began to sput- 
ter through the boat's side. From her 
after deck a man hailed the logger 
sharply, and when his call was un- 
heeded, he ran lightly up the slip. 

He spoke now with authority, im- 
patiently. 

“Hurry 
ing.” 

The 
airily, 


business, 
men with 
Then they 


aboard, Mike; we're wait- 


logger arose, waved his hand 
and turned as if to retreat down 


the wharf. The other caught him by 
the arm and spun him face to the 
slip. 

“Come on, Slater,” he said evenly. 
“IT have no time to fool around.” 

The logger drew back his fist. He 
was a fairly big man. 3ut if he had 
in mind to deal a blow, it failed, for 
the other ducked and caught him 
with both arms around the middle. He 


lifted the logger clear of the wharf, 
hoisted him to the level of his breast, 
and heaved m down the slip as one 
would throw a sack of bran. [See il- 
lustration 

The man’s body bounced on the in- 
cline, rolled, slid, tumbled, till at 
length he brought up against the 
boat’s guard, and all that saved him 
a ducking was the prompt extension 
of several stout arms, which clutched 
and hauled him to the flush after 
deck. He sat on his haunches, blink< 
ing. 

Then he laughed. So did 
man at the top of the slip and the 
lumberjacks clustered on the boat. 
But the roar of him who had taken 
that inglorious descent rose loudest 
of all, an explosive “Har—har—har!" 

He clambered unsteadily to his feet, 
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. fine a supper dish 
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f* It Has Been My Experience ”’ 
Our Best Supper Dish gic 


When preparing dinner I boil 
enough potatoes to fix this dish. 
Whip potatoes, season with butter, 


salt and enough milk to make quite 
moist. Add a can of salmon picked 
up, removing any skin or bones, the 
yolks of two eggs and the white of 
one. Beat all together and place in 
baking dish. Smooth over and cover 
top with the one white, beaten just 
a@ little, so it will spread nicely. Bake 
about forty minutes in moderate 
oven. The white of egg on _ top 
forms a golden brown crust and 
keeps the moisture in. Bake in same 
@ish to be served.—[Mrs Ella Niver, 
Seneca County, N Y 
Fried Chicken 

Cut one chicken as for fricassee, 
wash clean and put in a stew pan 
with as much water as will cover. 
Sprinkle with a large spoon of salt 
and let boil till tender. Keep pan 
eovered as much as you can. When 
boiled enough pour off liquor, take 
chicken out of pan and put a half 
cup of butter or lard in pan. Put 
into pan a large onion, sliced, and let 
iry till brown often shaking pan. 
Make a batter of two eggs and half 
cup of milk or water and beat. Dip 
chicken into this and put in pan to 
fry till brown, often shaking pan, 
meats can be cooked in the same way; 
bread dipped in the batter and 
fried is’ also very good.—[P. A. 
Hundley, Wyoming County, Pa. 

Baked Hash 

Two cups cold meat of any kind 
put through the food chopper, three 
cups of potatoes chopped, but not 
quite so fine. Mix in chopping bowl 
with one cup of juice from can of 
tomatoes. Put in a_ greased pan, 
bake in slow oven 50 minutes. Re- 
move from oven. With a tablespoon 


make six small holes in the _ top, 
break an egg in each hole, return to 
the oven for ten minutes. Serve on 
hot plates and garnish with beet 
pickle.—[M. C., Lawrence County, 
N Y. 
Beefsteak Pie 

Take a pound of beefsteak and 

pound well, season with salt and pep- 


per and fry slowly until nearly done, 
then pour in boiling water to cover 
and let simmer until real tender. 
Pare and slice a dozen medium sized 
potatoes and cook in salted boiling 
water until done. If onions are liked 
two or three may be sliced and 
cooked with the potatoes. When all 
are done put potatoes and onions 
on top of meat and make a good 
biscuit doughr--Roll to ™%-inch thick- 
ness, cut into biscuite and put close 
together without crowding on top of 
potatoes. Be sure and have plenty 


of gravy. If well made this is 
delicious.—[Ethel M Hudson, Che- 
mung County, N Y. 

Our Favoritc 


Take cold boiled potatoes, about 10 
in number, and two onions. Slice or 
dice them thin and add any kind of 
boiled beef or ham which is on hand, 
also cut in small pieces. Mix thorough- 
ly and pour over all a pint of beef or 
chicken gravy, or if you do not have 
that, rich milk or cream. Add a pint 
of stewed tomatoes. Salt and pepper 
to taste and put a layer of bread 
‘rumbs on top. Bake in a shallow dish 
for three-fourths of an hour. The top 
rhould be a light brown. Garnish with 
parsley if you have it and you have as 
as you could wish 
for.—[Cousin Constance, Saratoga 
County, N Y. 





Another Man’s Shoes 
[From Page 12.] 


the time I was dressing as to what 
was the best course to pursue, and I 
think it must have been the Bow 
Street cocoa which inspired me with 
this happy idea. 

I pushed aside the tray, and, tak- 
ing a sheet of the note paper which 
the constable had brought in, I com- 
posed with some care the following 
Jetter: 

Bow Street Police Station, 
Thursday. 
Dear Lord Lammersfield: 

The last time I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, at Sangatte’s dance, you 
were good enough to say that I was to 
let you know if I ever found myself in 
prison. As you will see by my present 
address, this situation has arisen with 
unexpected abruptness. I don’t know 
whether the interesting offense with 
which I am charged is now public prop- 
erty, but if so, I can assure you my 
present fame is quite unearned. If you 
could spare me half an hour of your 
time later in the day, I should be very 
grateful for your advice. In return, [ 
ean promise you a story which will help 
to relieve the regrettable monotony of 


the Home Office that you were com- 
plaining of last time we met. 
Yours sincerely, 
Stuart Northcote. 
From what I had seen of Lord 


Lammersfield, I felt fairly confident 
that this letter would bring him to 
the station. The circumstances at- 
tending the charge against me were 
so extraordinary, and his own ‘nter- 
ests so closely tied up with mine, 
that his curiosity about the case. if 


he had been informed of it, must al- 
ready be overwhelming. 

I was just addressing the envelope 
when Inspector Neil came in again, 
accompanied by the barber. 

“Here you are, inspector,” I said, 
handing it to him. “This is the only 
letter I want to send at present, but 
I should be much obliged if it could 
be delivered at once.” 

He read the address with a mingled 
expression of surprise and_ respect. 
Then, calling the constable into the 
room, presumably to assist the bar- 
ber in case I made a sudden dash for 
the razor, he went out with the letter 
in his hand. 

I felt rather sorry for that barber. 
I think he must have had some ink- 
ling as to my identity, for I could see 
that he was almost bursting with 
anxiety to break into conversation. 

The cold eye of the constable was 
on us, however, and the poor man 
had to pursue his task in silence. He 
had just finished, and was mournfully 


dabbing me with the towel, when In- 
spector Neil returned. 

“Your friend of last night, Mr 
Logan, is here,” he said. “You can 


see him now if you want to.” 

“I shall be pleased to receive him,” 
I replied with dignity. 

A minute later Billy was ushered 
into the room by the constable, who 
then withdrew, closing the door Bt- 
hind him. 

Billy looked round with an  ex- 
pression of mild surprise. 

“Hello, my son” he observed. “I 
expected to find you in a dungeon 
cell. What’s the meaning of this 
magnificence?” 

“*We try to make prisoners on re- 
mand as comfortable as possible,’’’ I 
quoted. “I’m sorry I can’t offer you 
a whisky, but there’s some excellent 
cocoa here, if that’s any good.” 

Billy seated himself on the edge of 
the table and thrust his hands into 
his pockets. 

“Well,” he said, “this is rather an 
unholy mix- up—eh?” 

“I suppose we've got an audience,” 
he added. 

“IT expect so,” I said, “but it 
doesn’t matter. I’m going to do the 
George Washington act in any case, 


now. As Northcote’s dead, I consider 
our bargain’s at an end.” 
He nodded. 


“Of course it is. The only way is 
to make a clean breast of it. You'll 
have to have a lawyer, or a counsel, 
or whatever they call it over here, to 
put the thing properly. I'd better see 
about getting one, hadn’t I?” 

“T’ve written to Lammersfield,” I 
said, “and asked him to come and 
see me. I'll wait and hear what he’s 
got to say before I take any further 


steps.” 

“By Jove!” he cried. “That was 
a sound notion. Nothing like having 
the Home Secretary, be hind you. Do 
you reckon he’ll come? 

“I think so, Billy,” I 
placently. 

“Have you heard anything fresh 
about the facts?” he asked. “Who 
put it across Prado, and how did the 
police get onto your track?” 

“TI think it must have been Da 
Costa,” I answered; “but we shall 
know more about it before very long. 
I'm due to meet the magistrate at 
eleven.” 

Billy looked at his watch. 

“Eleven, is it?” he said. “I ought 
to be going, then. ‘Ive promised to 
call for your girl and take her to 
the court.” 

“Mercia” 
know?” 

“Yes,” said Billy. 
morning when she 
that wrong?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Lord. no,” I said. “She’d have 
heard all about it by midday, in any 
case. The papers will be shrieking 
themselves purple. The only thing is 
that I don’t want her ‘name dragged 
in, if I can help it.” 

“Well, she’d have to come to court, 
in any case,” said Billy, “so I thought 
I might as well take her, and let her 
know the real truth right away. It’ll 
save her a lot of worry.” 

IT held out my hand. 

“Billy,” I said, “you’re a_ brick!” 

He gave me a vigorous grip and 
jumped down off the table. 

“Honor among thieves, my son,” he 
said with a laugh. 

He walked to the door and tapped 
on it with his knuckles. It was 
opened by my friend the policeman 
with a promptness which was slightly 
suggestive, and».waving his hand to 
me, Billy passed out into the passage. 

For the next twenty minutes I oc- 
cupied myself with straightening out 
in my head the exact date and se- 
quence of each occurrence since my 
fateful meeting with Prado on the 
embankment. 

T had determined to tell Lammers- 
field the entire truth, and I wanted 
to be able to present my story as 
briefly and crisply as possible. 

I had just concluded this task te 
my own satisfaction when Inspector 
Neil returned. 

“The magistrate has arrived,” he 
said. “They are going to take your 


said com- 


I exclaimed. “Does she 


“T told her this 
rang up.. Was 
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COMPLAINT 


Free Seed Fakers 
to Federal Prison 


Judge A. B. Anderson in the United 
States court at Indianapolis on Decem- 
ber 4 sentenced to the federal peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta for 18 months each, 
James A. Everett of Indianapolis and 
his son, Sibley F. Everitt. The crime 
for which they were convicted was us- 
ing the mails in a scheme to defraud. 
They advertised a free seed distribution 
in connection with their paper, “Farm- 
ing” of Indianapolis. 

The advertisement was so worded as 
to give people the impression they were 
to receive 22 packets of, seeds free of all 
expensg. if they would “do a little thing 
wher. ‘shown how.’ When the seeds 
were sent, the recipient received a letter 
from the Everitts, stating that the “lit- 
tle thing that was necessary” was to 
send 50 cents for Up-to-Date Farming. 

If the victim failed to come across 
with the money, he then received 
through the mails a communication 
purporting to be from American adjust- 
ment company, of legal notice of in- 
debtedness and intimating that a suit 
would be brought if the 50 cents was 
not paid. 

No such adjustment company was in 
existence, and it did not have branches 
or attorneys all over the country, as 
represented. Judge Anderson denounced 
as particularly vicious this attempt to 
intimidate people into paying money 
for seeds that had been advertised as 
a free distribution. 

The judge said: “I cannot conceive 
of a much meaner thing to do than to 
send out such a collection letter, after 
making the farmers believe there was 
no condition attached to the receipt of 
the seeds, and threatening the farmers 
with lawsuits. This was a bad scheme 
to defraud. You Everitts were assum- 
ing to instruct farmers. I think you 
intended to defraud. I don’t remember 
a worse case of this kind. To my mind, 
this is a deliberate scheme to defraud.” 

pparently the judge was going to let 
ve younger Everitt off with a lighter 

syntence. But because the younger man 

‘ied to save his father by taking the 

‘incipal blame upon himself, the court 

ntenced each of the defendants to 18 

oynths in the federal penitentiary, Both 

d entered pleas of guilty. 


This isa notoriousswindle, which was 

st exposed by Orange Judd Service 

reau. Said exposure occupied the 

ole of this page May 27, 1916. The 
fraud was never allowed to advertise 
in our columns. After the swindle 
had been thoroughly shown up in this 
column more or less was. printed 
about it in other papers. It was one 
of the meanest forms of trying to ex- 
tract a petty sum through misleading 
advertisements. After the exposure of 
it herein, we received great numbers 
of complaints from victims who had 
been thus meanly imposed upon. 

The Everitts also run the so-called 
O K Seed Store at Indianapolis. The 
extravagant claims it has put out for 
the so-called Marvelous wheat have 
subjected it to much criticism. Be- 
cause we also showed up that matter, 
the Everitts undertook to sue Orange 
Judd company for libel! 





Justice to Cheese and Butter 

Bitter complaints were filed with us 
last year by certain cheese factories 
in New York state.. They were the 
victims of short weights, under sales 
and of other evils practiced by com- 
mission merchants in New York or 
Philadelphia who know how to “skin” 
the shipper and still keep within the 
law. We wish to hear from every 
cheese factory, creamery or milk pro- 
ducer that has had any unfortunate 
experienec along these lines during 
the past season. American Agricul- 
turist believes there is a way to aboi- 
ish these evils. In-such reform, the 
first step is to collect the evidence. 
Please write us if you have any com- 
plaints to offer regarding tricks in the 
butter, cheese or milk trade, sending 
also all the papers, bills, or other evi- 
dence. Orange Judd Service Bureau 
delights in securing justice for its sub- 
scribers in market matters as in all 
other affairs. 





Hints and Appreciations 


Don’t send produce or other mer- 
chandise to strangers of whom you 
know nothing until you are entirely 
satisfied that they will pay for same. 
The safest way in dealing with stran- 
gers is to ship by express or mail C OD. 
Parcels may be mailed in this way at 
a fee of only 10 cents in addition to 
postage, which also covers insurance 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 
| 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist 
you are a paid-up 





showing that 
or, if 


SATISFACTION 
not such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber, 
AULD MEAASEOASVALEEAUDAALETOCUAGEALEUANELALETELAAASUAAGOEA AAUAETA UAE UCUEATENONERENA ATLA EEN UNA AA EA NC HOLEA ANA EL AA AA NENA AENEAN TEA CAN Utued ened eeaNete 


subscriber ; 


against loss up to $50 actual value. 
The examination of parcel post pack- 
ages is not permitted until it is re- 
ceipted for and all charges paid. Of 
course if the party addressed refuses 
to accept or pay for the parcel, the 
postoffice notifies the seneder of this 
refusal and tells him to send the nec- 
essary postage for the return of the 
parcel. 





Signal Motor Truck Co, Detroit, 
Mich, has sent me check for $13.78 
for repair parts returned to them. 
Had it not been for Orange Judd 
Service Bureau I am afraid we would 
never have received it, as we had writ- 
ten them many letters and they would 
not even answer them. I again thank 
American Agriculturist.—[{H. C. Stev- 
ens Sons, Greenwich, N Y. 


I wish to thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for the trouble you have taken 
to collect my claim against the express 
for $68.47. Would advise you that we 
have settled and thank you very much. 
(D. M. Vesh. 


I received $40 today from the Amer- 
ican Express Company in settlement of 
my claim for model lost in transit. 
This was satisfactory to me. Accept 
my thanks, as I appreciate your serv- 
ice.—({Ernest C. Molinder, 


I received heeck im full from the 
Wells Fargo Express for damage to 
shipment of eggs. I wish to thank 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for your 
prompt and efficient work in my case. 
Your service to American Agricultur- 
ist subscribers in rural communities 
means something we never have been 
able to obtain even at the expense of 
legal fees. Words cannot express the 
appreciation of those benefited by it 
{Charles A. Gahagan, New York. 





Feeding Calves, Pigs and Hens 
{From Page 3] 
pigs, hens must have an animal pro- 
teid. This may be of milk or meat. A 
few years ago poultrymen thought it 
must be green bone. There is nothing 
better, but milk or meat scrap will 
do just as well. It seems pretty well 
established, too, that hens cannot 
grind all the grain they need. This 
means that a portion of it should be 
in the form of meal. If hens have 
milk or meat in sufficient quantity 
they are not very particular about the 
kind of grain they have, just so they 
have a liberal allowance of corn. If 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, kafir and 
suntliower seeds are as cheap the hen 
will not object to eating some of them, 
though the less oats the better. 
Another of the necessities of former 
years that we have gotten away from 
is the wet mash, but we now think 
the dry mash imperative. If this has 
wheat by-products and meat scraps in 
it it matters little whether anything 
else is added or not. The wet mash 
still has value on what the English- 
man calls “nasty’’ days, It induces the 
hens to eat a little more than they 
would otherwise do. That is, it puts a 
little more egg material into the fac- 
tory. 
All of the fussing with hens of the 
past 20 years has served to greatly 
simplify the business. Still there are 
certain bounds within which we at 
present believe we must keep. A half- 
fed hen does not lay at ail. As the 
amount of feed above this increases 
the egg yield increases. 





Dealing with Advertisers — To 
assure confidence in the integrity of 
our advertisers a specific guarantee is 
maintained for square dealing in ev- 
ery particular. This takes its form in 
our guarantee, which is as follows: 
We positively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser in this issue of Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist.”. We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in re- 
ceiver’s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings 
are pending. 


n 
His Back! 


wil 


Skunk fur is readily salable, and lots 
of farmers make money by ridding their 
land of those little pests. 

All you have to do is to set Victor 
traps every evening in Fall and Winter 
round about the farm in likely spots. 

You'll get muskrat as well as skunk, and 
with a dozen traps working all the time two 
or three hundred dollars’ worth of fur is 
nothing out of the way by Spring. 

Start with a half dozen Victors. 


(You can 


get poy from any hardware dealer.) They 
y for themselves—and a good profit 
es in your first week of trapping. 


poner Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y. 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dug, Deer 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on, 
We tan and finish right; make 
them inte coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. Our 
Ulustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we neversend out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

it tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the 
both were i about our safe dyeing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advan 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins; about the fur 
S and game trophies we geil, taxi- 

a, cmon a & Copy send us 


Frisian Fur compare 
rit Croc Frisk Rochester. N.¥. 


firm, 
Trappers Better Satisfaction 


Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Market Reports 
which quote the very highest possible honest 


market prices. 


It’s FREE— Write Now! . 


M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


122-124 W. 26th St. Dept. 144 New Yorks 


"We are ina position to state that there is no 
individual or corporation, that can give 




















WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and profit in trapping’ ’—also ship- 
ping tags, price lists, etc., PALL FREE 








We no commission and grade 
for price list—mailed to you free of charge. 
DAVID BLUSTEIN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York 








Send Your Cow or Horse Hide 


and we will tan and make you a ohensiad Coat, Robe, 
or Mittens to order. We make and remodel ladies’ 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. 
Gatouns, Conte Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale 
Priccs Reference: Miles & 
Higbee, | A ilford, Indiana. Write te the 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. 


237 Elm Street Milford, Indiana 
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New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner oran old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 
operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Farm Accounts Simplified 


By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. Cloth. Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V.S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. Vv. M.A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 
methods in use in America as well as 
in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
PABES oc cccrcesccccccsvcesens Net $1.25 


Poultry Diseases 

By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
pages. Cloth. .....++eee eeeeNet $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y, 






















































































































We pay top prices for Skunk, Mink, | 
SKUNK : a, and ie oT & SONS, » list 
BEDWOOD, NW xX. . Dept. 9 | 
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Control Peach Curl in Winter 


B. ¥. KINZEY, NEW YORK 


In an attempt to control peach leaf 
curl in New York, the authorities of 
the New York state college of agricul- 
ture have inaugurated a fall and win- 
ter campaign of spraying. They hope 
to eradicate or at least greatly reduce 
the losses from this disease in the 
coming year. Experiments which have 
been carried on at the college have 
shown that spraying done in the fall 
or winter after the leaves fall from 
the trees and before the buds swell. 
are effective in eradicating the disease. 

Thus the difficulty which some peach 
growers have experienced in the past 
of the ground being too soft for spray- 
ing in the spring has been overcome. 
This change in, the time of spraying 
also relieves the grower of work dur- 
ing the heavy spring season and en- 
ables him to work on other crops. The 
danger that because of soft ground 
and unfavorable weather spring 
spraying may be too long delayed, is 
overcome by fall spraying. 

The authorities at the college recom. 
mend the following spray for the best 
results: One gallon lime-sulphur at 
scale strength to eight gallons of 
water. They find San Jose scale can 
be as effectively, controlled in the fall 
as in the spring. If it is not neces- 
sary to spray for scale the lime-sul- 
phur may be diluted at the rate of 
one gallon of the commercial mixture 
to 15 gallons of water. 





Jersey Fruit Growers Meet 


At the 42d annual meeting of the 
New Jersey state horticultural society 
at Burlington, N J, December 12-14, 
there was a decided trend toward 
as practical discussions and 
addresses. The three-day session 
was the best convention held by the 
society, which is growing in scope 
and influence, but has been hampered 
by lack of money. 

The fruit and vegetable exhibit was 
a treat. New Jersey's finest apples 
were on display, including the ex- 
tensie competitive exhibits of the 
Jchn H. Barclay and Lemuel Black 
orchards. The vegetable display was 
larger and more varied than at any 
previous exhibition, while the inno- 
vation of trade exhibits, including 
farm machinery, spray materials and 
fertilizers was welcomed by members 
and their friends. 

The following officers were re- 
elected for the coming year: Presi- 


dent, C. Fleming Stanger of Glass- 
boro: vice-president, L. Willard 
Minch of Bridgeton; secretary, 
Heward G. Taylor of Riverton, and 
treasurer, George E. DeCamp of 


Roseland. The executive committee. 
which will consider the conduct of 
the society for the coming year, con- 
sists of: Chairman, Horace Roberts 


of Moorestown, William H. Reid of 
Tennent, Joseph Barton of Marlton, 
Prof M. A. Blake of New Brunswick, 
Elias S. Black of Little Silver, John 
H. Barclay of Cranbury, J. €. Hen- 


drickson of Keyport, E. A. Mechling 
of Moorestown and R. W. DeBaun of 
New Brunswick 

Urging members to strengthen the 
financial condition of the society, 

res Stanger said it may be neces- 
| to charge annual dues as some 
societies are doing. 

Outlining practical and _ scientific 
points in peach production, Prof M. 
A. Blake of the New Jersey station 
said the elevation of the site in brief 
determined the success of a peach 
orchard. The size of ‘the fruit de- 
pends upon the rapidity .of growth 
and the distribution of the peaches 
upon the tree, color largely ‘upon sun- 
light. Prof Blake also made.a strong 
plea for greater uniformity in the 
pack, calling attention to the greater 
market prestige and higher prices for 
a standardized pack. 


Among the insect pests of apple 
4 


and peach trees now most trouble- 
some in New Jersey is the rosy apple 
aphis, according to Dr T. J. Headlee, 
state entomologist. In controlling 
the pest, the grower must be able to 
recognize when the aphis hatches or 
the spray may be too late. If pos- 
tible, the winter lime-sulphur spray 
with nicotine added is delayed to 
catch the hatching aphis. If the lime- 
sulphur spray has been made, nico- 
tine ene to 500 and soap two pounds 
to each gallons of the mixture is 
a safe formula. Dr Headlee_ said 
there is an increase of curculio in 
the state, which may be controlled by 
a heavy coating cf poison on fruit 
and foliage from the time the blos- 
soms fall to five weeks later. Re- 
viewing his 40 years’ experience in 
orcharding, D. Gold Miller of Ger- 
rardstown, W Va, cautioned against 
the growing of too many varieties. 
Pres D. Henninger of the New Jer- 
sey market growers’ association of 
Richfield, N J, believes truckers 
should advertise their products. He 
urged growers in all parts of the 
State to get together and boost vege- 
table ‘interests. In growing vege- 
tables under cold frames _ without 
artificial heat single light sash has 
given him best results, straw mats 
being used for extra protection. 





Potato Holdings Light 

Farmers in the principal potato- 
producing sections are holding few 
potatoes in storage. With the excep- 
tion of Maine, practically the entire 
crop has already moved either into 
consumption ‘er into dealers’ storages. 
In fact, in many localities in New 
York state and the middle west farm- 
ers are shipping in potatoes for their 
own use. Even in the more fortunate 
localities supplies on hand _ scarcely 
more than meet requirements for 
table use and seed stock. Aroostook 
county advices indicate about 50% of 
the 1916 crop has already been moved, 
a much larger per cent than normal 
at this season. Maine potatoes are 
keeping in fine condition and are of 
good quality, farmers getting $1.20@ 
1.40 p bu at loading stations. Some 
dry rot has appeared in New York, 
but nothing serious. In Michigan, 
Illinois and Wisconsin stocks are 
small. 

Price weakness for old potatoes at 
principal markets, however, in view 
of genuine shortage, suggests that 
consumers are the main factor in 
keeping prices at relatively moderate 
levels. Southern new crop also has 
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begun to move in large quantities, de- 
rices. 


pressing’ p 
Notes from Farmers . 

About 10% of 1916 crop in 
farmers’ and dealers’ hands, less than 
one-fifth normal holdings.—[{C. N. C., 
Owego, N Y. 

Few potatoes shipped out, grocers 
paying farmers $2 p bu, potatoes 
keeping finely—[B. J. H., Hermon, 
N Y 


Many farmers in Livingston county 
buying potatoes for own use at $1.50 
@1.75 p bu, hardly enough for plant- 
ing, no rot so far.—[S. D. E., Fowler- 
ville, N Y. 

About 35% yet to be shipped, some 
dry rot, $1.40 p bu now, holdings 
about half of normal.—[A. M. B., 
Chateaugay, N Y. 

Potatoes all needed for home use, 
no rot, prices $1.60 p bu. If season 
is favorable there will be a good acre- 
age planted in 1917.—[{A. E. L., 
Steuben County, N Y. 

About 25% of crop held by farmers 
and dealers, 40% less than common; 
some complain of dry rot; few pota- 
toes for shipment, price $1.50 p bu.— 
[J. L. B., Whitney Point, N Y. 

Estimated that 45% of Aroostook 
Co potato crop shipped out up to Dec 
1, 1916, considerable advance over 
shipments of normal seasons. Present 
price $1.35 p bu at loading stations, 
movement light, tubers keeping in 
fine condition, quality excellent.—[E. 
L. C., Houlton, Me. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


Farmers are bitter against food and 
market officials who are partly re- 
sponsible for the fall in prices of 
produce. Some of those fat-paid 
bureaucrats, while posing as_ the 
producers’ friend, have conspired 
with consumers to boycott poultry 
and dairy products. For selfish poli- 
tical and personal aggrandizement 
they have “sold out’ the farmers.— 
[Farm and Home. 


I would not wish to be listed as a 
supporter of the frequently expressed 
doctrine: ‘For every farm a small 
flock of sheep.’’ Keep out of the busi- 
ness unless you really care for the 
baa-baas, are willing to give them 
personal oversight, are handy with a 
good dog gun and have not only hill 
pasture but fields which may be given 
over to forage crops. With a con- 
tinuance of the alluring prices of wool 
will come a necessity for the sheep 
man to become familiar with the nat- 
ural shrinkage, strength and character 
of wool that his product may be ca- 
pable of being manufactured into the 
best finished fabric.—[A. W. North, 
Delaware County, N Y. 


Being one of the oldest subscribers 
te American Agriculturist I wish to 
write aboutthe use of lime which Ihave 
used for thre years on my lawn and 
garden. I have raised the largest crop 
of potatoes I ever had and the crop in 
this section, as a rule, is not much 
more than a half crop. I have used 
lime on all garden crops with best re- 
sults. My tomatoes were affected with 
blight and with the use of lime I 
brought them around all right. The 
fruit is fine. From what experience T 
have had with lime I cannot recom- 
mend it too highly—[Harry Wal- 
wrath, Montgomery County, N Y. 








A recent newspaper article says the 
federal trade commission in trying to 
solve the present high cost of neces- 
sities is working like many other gov- 
ernment investigations which accom- 
plish just as much in the way of ben- 
efiting the country as a kitten chasing 
its tail. That is the way it looks to 
most of us, I guess. At any rate, we 
do not seem to be much benefited by 
investigation so far or even in the 
rise in prices of milk. The feed bills 
are much higher and seem _ to be 
puffed up to more than offset the in- 
crease paid for milk. Most farmers 
with dairies in Tioga county, N Y, de- 
pend largely on the mills and mer- 
chants for the bulk of their feed sup- 
ply. They do not raise much grain 
as the land is used for pasture, grass, 
silage or fodder corn. A large amount 
of grain is needed and consumed by 
the live stock during the cold weath- 
er. Especially during the present sea- 
son of high prices, the situation is se- 
rious to most of our farmers.—[A. A. 
Drew, Tioga County, N Y. 





Shorthorn Herd Book—The recent 
volume No 89 of the American Short- 
horn herd book contains 30,000 pedi- 
grees, of which 11,000 are bulls, 
highest register number 448,000; 19,- 
000 are cows, highest register. num- 
ber 236,000. The herd book is sold 
by the association in Chicago for $2 
a copy. 
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Farm Personals 


The western New York horticul- 
tural society has lost a valuable Jeader 
in the recent death of William C. 
Barry of Rochester, for 26 years presi- 
dent. Mr Barry all his life had been 
active in horticultural affairs, as wel! 
as in public enterprises developed in 
the interest of the local community. 
He was a lover of the lilac and 
throughout his life urged the planting 
of these shrubs because of their fra- 
grance and beauty. He believed lilac 
time should be celebrated in every 
home. In his horticultural affections 
the lilac shared with the rose, al- 
though he has devoted time, energies 
and great talent to the promotion of 
all horticultural and _  floricultural 
products. His services as president of 
the western New York horticultural 
society were so conspicious that, al- 
though he repeatedly asked to be re- 
leased from the duty, the _ society 
would not heed his requests. He was 
head of a leading nursery company. 
His departure will leave a void, not 
only in horticultural enterprise, but in 
the hearts of_all who knew him and 
who have learned to love him for his 
great soul and beautiful character. 


A national food policy was the 
title of the address last week before 
the Southern commercial congress at 
Norfolk by Herbert Myrick, president 
of Orange Judd Co. He showed 
that America is still blind to the great 
fact that reorganization of production 
and distribution of food is our first 
need. “Food boycotts and similar 
arbitrary conspiracies on the part of 
public officials and consumers to force 
prices down below the price of pro- 
duction are as foolish as they are 
potent.” Pres Myrick cited the fed- 
eral farm loan act as a foremost step 
in the right direction. Equally as im- 
portant as cheaper money is cheaper 
fertilizer. Hence this country must 
produce its own nitrates and pot- 
ashes, as well as still more fully 
utilizing its unexampled supplies of 
phosphates. Editor Myrick reiter- 
ated his appeal for prompt establish. 
ment at Muscle Shoals of the 
proposed government nitrate plant. 
He also urged the reclamation of the 
lower Mississippi valley by the spill- 
way project supplementing the levee 
system. He _ insisted upon better 
methods of distribution, of marketing 
and of collecting for produce when 
sold. 








FERTILIZERS 


Hasten Maturity 
Improve Quality 
Send for Crop Photograph Book C 
Dealers and Agents Wanted 
S. M. HESS & BRO., Inc. 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


¥Y OF THE AGRI. CHEM. CO. 

















customers. Clover $8.25 ¢ Clover $3.75, Alta Alsike 
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Doing the Right Thing 
In this day of constant change of 
plans, ownership and location, when 
one finds a family that has been doing 


the right thing steadily through 
- three genera- 

tions, there 

comes a_ satis- 

faction and 

proof of the 


possibility even 
when the world 
seems wrong. 
Readers of agri- 
cultural papers 
30 years ago 
will remember 
the sound, well 
written articles 
signed ce & 
Rice. It ‘was 
my good  for- 





H. E. COOK 
tune to know Mr Rice and to live near 


him. In fact, the first pure-bred ani- 
mal I ever bought was in company 
with his son Leonard in 1888. We 
bought two Holstein bulls of S. S. 
Hoxie, then living in Oneida county, 
N Y, paying $125 for the pair. We 
raised 75 heifers from the one I took 
that grew to maturity in the dairy and 
all were deep milkers. I have never 
forgotten the advice given me by the 
elder Rice. It was in the first years 
of grange work in Lewis county, N Y, 
and I had read a paper at the'county 
meeting on taxation. I considered it a 
great piece of work, going back to 
1850 and tracing the gradual per- 
centage increase in visible, taxable real 
estate and the proportionate decrease 
im personal property in the county. 
Those who listened seemed greatly in- 
terested. 

After the session I was invited to 
the Rice home where, I suppose with 
some gusto, I told Mr Rice of my find- 
ings. Mr Rice did not warm up to my 
ease, and rather abruptly brought our 
discussion to a close by saying: ‘““Young 
man, if you will go home and take 
better care of your cows, feed and 
breed them better you will soon have 
enough extra net returns to a good 
deal more than pay your increased 
real estate taxes.” It was a crushing 
blow, but wholesome teaching. 

The Rices then had a fine grade 
herd crossed with a Holstein sire on 
grade \Ayrshires. High grades were 
bred until 10 or 12 years ago, when 
they began breeding pure breds. There 
are now left eight of the old grades 
that are in every way equal in size 
and capacity to the pure bloods. Mr 
Rice said to me, “I hope the purdé 
bloods will give as much milk as the 
grades.” For 11 years this herd has 
been averaging above 10,000 pounds a 
year, counting every animal, young 
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and old, and for the past five years 
over 11,000 pounds. Not only is it one 
of the finest herds in the east, but the 
farm is equally as well fed and cared 
for. For these many years a constant 
plan of right action has developed an 
ideal American dairy farm. Back of 
good management has been a steady, 
wholesome, honorable and Christian 
farm home. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from the report of the northern New 
York development league trades re- 
lation committee as reported at a re- 


cent meeting. They may be worth 
reading: 

“Since Pres Sisson appointed this 
committee, the conclusion is forced 


home that the present working rela- 
tionship between the local merchant 
and the consumer is not being cor- 
ordinated so as to develop local trade; 
and the appeal to local loyalty alone 
will not be sufficient. Personal con- 
versation with many people in town 
and open country indicates a general 
determination to go into the cheapest 
market to buy. 

“The facts are that the average 
local merchant has not kept pace with 
modern methods of business efficiency. 
The small dealer buys in small quanti- 
ties and, of course, pays accordingly. 
In justice to the situation, therefore, 
we cannot place the blame entirely on 
the purchasers. We believe that co- 
operation must be inaugurated among 
housekeepers and consumers in order 
to increase the purchasing power of 
the individual. 

“We are also to see great strides in 
co-operation among farmers. The final 
outcome of the milk agitation shows 
what can be done. The farmers have 
found that they can work together in 
one piece of business and, if their 
leadership is sound and wholesome, 
they will also find that they can work 
together through many other chan- 
nels. The American farmer is a man 
of firm convictions. He is stubborn 
when. he is wrong and determined 
when he is right. He is in the final 
analysis the most practical man in 
America. To some extent he has found 
himself in this milk combination to se- 
cure a reasonable price for his prod- 
uct, and he is to be reckoned with now 
as never before as a force in business 
life. 

“The north country does not want 
more stores any more than it wants 
more cows. It does, however, want 
larger units under modern business 
efficiency just as it.wamts more efficient 
cows.”—[H. E. Cook. 





We could not get along without 
American Agriculturist.—[A. J. Hark- 
ness, New York. 




















Community Christmas Tree Carries Good Cheer to All 
Starting a few years ago in New York city the community Christ- 


mas tree idea spread to all parts of the country. 


It consists of a true 


Christmas celebration around a giant evergreen in the village square. 


The above view shows a 50-foot Norway spruce 


at Mansfield, Pa, 


about which the school children gather on Christmas eve to sing 


carols. 


Chains of electric lights illuminate the tree. 


The older folks 


enjoy it, too, and help to make the event alive with the true Christ- 


mas spirit. 





insures Your Crops 


“Engine 


N the hot, dry harvest of 1916, thousands of acres of grain 
were lost because they could not be cut in time to prevent 
shelling or rust. In the exceedingly wet season of 1915, 

millions of bushels were lost because the wet tangled grain could 

not be harvested before it rotted. 

Insure getting your full crops next season, whether the harvest 
is dry or wet. You can do it witha “New-Way” Engine—usable 
for all ordinary farm, work, and especially designed for binder 
service. Provides quicker, more economical harvesting under any 
and allconditions. Insures maximum crops. Write for full infor- 
mation—now is the time for a thorough investigation. 

“New-Way” Engines are built in all types and sizes from 1 to 
12H. P. Prices range from $49.00 to $155.00. 


Tne New Way’ Hover Courany 
LANSING, AicnicaM, U.S.A. 
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Address us at 
10 King Street 
Ask for catalog 16 
















See your local 
Studebaker dealer 
or write to 
Studebaker-South Bend, 










G. H. GRIMM 
Maple Syrup Evaporators 


With a GRIMM EVAPORATOR you will produce 
MAPLE SYRUP of QUALITY with less Fuel and Labor, 
Use the GRIMM SYSTEM--EVAPORATORS which will 
last a lifetime. Or«aer NOW and be prepared for the 
Ask for catalogue “A” and state COMING SUGAR 

number of trees ou tap. f SEAS 


00 


Per 
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INVESTICATE---Best and Cheapest Seeding Keown. 
Alsike Clover and Timothy mixed. Fully 1-3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and yeetere combination grown. 
Write for Free Sample and 100 page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anythin 
= ean sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only bee 

ested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance 
Box 628, Clarinda, lowe 














A. A. BERRY SEED CO., 


a, aoe TANKS, ETC. 
We are ready to 


, you 
t tly. 
G. H. Grimm Estate, Rutland, Vt. 











Mention A A When You Write. 








Potatoes Prosperity 


Aroostook County, Maine, is the richest agricultural 
county in the United States! 


The Potato crop has brought wealth and /prosperity 
to this county. The average yield of potatoes in Aroos- 
took is about 300 bushels per acre, or more than three 
times the average yield in the United States. 


Did You Raise 300 Bushels of Potatoes 
Per Acre This Year? 


If not you have lost a part of your profits. The Aroos- 
took County farmer insures successful crops by applying 
plenty of high grade fertilizer. He plows and cultivates 
carefully, uses clean seed and sprays often. These 
gigantic crops are the result of intelligent care and 
ample supplies of effective plant food. 


E. Frank Coe Potato Fertilizers 


are the Aroostook farmers’ standard. 


For sixty years the E. Frank Coe brands have assisted 
good farmers in all sections of this country to increase 
their crops and their profits. Plan now to get your full 
profit from your 1917 potato crop. 





Ask for your copy of our book entitled ‘‘Potatoes, a 
Money Crop.” This book contains full information in 
regard to the methods used by the best Aroostook 
County potato growers and also the story of a profita- 
ble potato crop written by an Aroostook County omen. 


Address Publication Division 


The Coe-Mortimer 
Company 


Use this coupon 





Pu dlication Division 
THE COE-MORTIMER CO., New York, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen: Please ¢2nd me your special Potato Book. 


Subsidiary of The American 
Agricultural Chemical Co, I taise..----0----- seres of potatoes. I use.---se0e----tons 
51 Chambers Street E.-.-- coves fertilizs. Please quote me prices 00... ------ 
New York City 
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Among the Farmers 
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NEW YORK 
Some Milk Strike History 


The following is an editorial from 
the latest issue of Rural Life, Roches- 
ter, N Y. It confirms what our read- 
ers well know, that with the earn- 
est co-operation of others, including 
the editor of American Agriculturist, 


“before 2 a m of October 7, Satur- 
day orning. fourteen of the lead- 


ing independent dealers, representing 
68% of the wholesale trade and 35% of 
the milk that comes into the city of 
New York signed up the league con- 
tracts, and announcements were out to 
league members to release milk to the 
agents of these firms. That was the 
beginning of the end of the so-called 
milk war.” The foregoing quotation 
is from the article in American Agri- 
culturist October 14, Producers Vic- 
torious in Milk War The editorial 
from Rural Life reads 


Pres Brill’s efforts in developing the organization 
made the strike possible. He and bis friends, in- 
eluding many leading dairymen and breeders of 
eastern New York, had worked hard and made per 
sonal sacrifices of time and means to organize the 
farmers into an effective working organization 

Throughout the strike the dairymen stood firmly 
by Pres Brill, withholding their milk from the mar 
ket. In doing this, however, they were losing many 
thousands of dollars each day. The milk handling 
companies, both large and small, were also losing 
money, and the consumers were suffering great hard 
ships 
Aner several days of deadlock, strong pressure 
was made upon Pres Brill to settle the strike, not 
oaly from the dairymen of New York but from mem 
bers of the league in New Jersey. The milk com 
panies also showed a willingness to come to terms 
providing they could do so through the league's ex 
ecutive officers. They definitely refused to meet the 
commissioner of foods and markets or do any busi 
mess with bim as spokesman for the league's ex 
ecutive committee 

Under these conditions, Pres Brill, feeling it his 
duty to the farmers as well as the consumers, to 
settle the strike as soon as possible on terms most 
favorable to the farmer, personally went over the 
heads of the executive committee and the commis 
sioner of foods and markets, and made an agree 
ment with the dealers, at the same time ordering 
the milk released 

Our correspondent says that at this time “‘there 
seemed to be, for some unknown reason. a desire on 
the part of some of the league officials to acquire 
glory for the settlement of the strike.’ A meeting 
of the directors was called after Pres Brili's action 
was taken, and he was requested to resign Twenty 
four hours after this action, the executive com 
mittee accepted almost identically the agreement 
which Pres Brill had accepted three days earlier 
which plan was the same as the one which would 
have been accepted a week sooner if the commis 
sioner of foods and markets had not blocked the 
way. This delay, it is said, “caused the farmers 

a loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars.’ 

An attempt is being made by certain would-be 
leaders who are seeking to promote their own selfish 
interests, it is alleged, to belittle the work of Mr 
Brill and other good men who stood by him in his 


t for better conditions for dairymen. In_ view 
of this contemptibie movement on the part of his 
detractors, we believe that our 65,000 subscribers. 
thousands of whom are market milk producers, should 


know the actual truth, Mr Brill has many friends 
among the breeders of New York state, who, unless 
we greatly mistake the quality of their temper, will 
net stand for a campaign of mud-slinging against 
one of their number who stands as high a8 a success- 
ful breeder, milk producer and public-spirited citizen 
as does Mr Brill 





Eastern New York Briefs 
CLARENCE FOOTE, NEW YORK 

Milk producers of Florida township 
in Montgomery Co, N Y, have elected 
John Bartholomew, president of. their 
new organization; T. Romeyn Staley, 
secretary, and William H. SchuylSer, 
treasurer. The organization has prac- 
tically agreed that no advance in the 
price of milk will be made before 
spring as many of the producers have 
contracts with local dealers until 


April 1. 

The agricultural department of the 
Ft Plain high school has a_ short 
course of 10 weeks’ practical 


work. Special emphasis will be laid 
upon the study of local county condi- 
tions. Students will be urged to bring 
auestions and individual problems for 
duscussion. Students will be admitted 
without age or educational require- 
ments. The new equipment will be 
for the use of the students and the 
special library with its periodicals, 
bulletins and particular books for 
reference. H. D. Bauder is the in- 
structor in charge. 


Western New York Gleanings 
ALVAH H, PULVER 

A few growers in the Wayne vege- 
table belt were caught by the last 
freeze and some final ends of crops 
were lost. From Williamson, the 
town's largest shipper of lettuce re- 
cently forwarded his last 10 cars of 
the crop, making a total of 70 for 
the year. The price for the season 
has been exceptionally good, ranging 
from 75 cents to $2 a hamper. These 
immense forwardings were grown en 


GO acres and probably represented the 
largest individual enterprise in lettuce 
in western New York. The grower 
also had 35 acres of celery, much of 
which was held for later markets. A 
shert time before Thanksgiving he 
had 10,000 crates of celery in storage 
waiting the market advance. 

Something of a record for the Dun- 
dee district was recently made when 
one produce firm paid out to farmers 
$10,000 for produce with no special 
inducement for delivery on this day. 
Of thts amount $6000 was paid out 
for beans alone and the balance for 
other crops. 


Echoes from State Capitol 


The Albany county (N Y farm 
burean has taken steps to organize 
the Albany county fruit growers’ as- 
sociation. Commissioner of agricul- 
ture, Charles S. Wilson, called atten- 
tion of members to the fact that west- 
ern apples in many cases pain prece- 
dence over New York state products 
merely because of advertising. A 


committee will investigate. The 
officers elected for the following year 
are: President, Charles D. Niver of 


South Bethle hem; vice-president, 
Ralph E. Thompson of Slingerlands, 
and secretary-treasurer, Millard 
Frink of Altamont. 

The Albany county farm bureau 
and the state department of agricul- 
ture are ussisting dairy farmers to 
spot their poor cows by means of a 
dairy improvement association. One 
has been organized in Guilderland 
Center. A man will soon be hired to 
test the cows of menibers. Another as- 
sociation will be organized shortly in 
Bethlehem township for the same 
purpose. The 29th annual convention 
of the New York state association of 
county agricultural societies will be 
held in Albany on January 18. Promi- 
nent speakers will be present and 
questions on fair management will be 
discussed. On the same date the 
convention of the Union agricultural 
societies will be held in Albany. The 
New York state agricultural society 
will hold its meetings in Albany, 
January 16 and 17. 


MORE INSTITUTES FOR DECEMBER 
Gilboa, Schoharie county Dee 27 


Margaretville, Delaware county ae 
Downsville, Delaware county = 
Erine. Chemung county - a 
Hicks, Chemung county a 
Sullivanville, Chemung county ” 639 
Mt Vision, Otsego county ~~ ae 
West Laurens, Otsego county ” 28 
Worcester, Otsego county = 


New York city taxpayers lose more 
than $600,000 under a recent decision 
of the court of appeals. This ruling 
held that bank stock valued at $362,- 
711,154 was properly included in fix- 
ing the state’s total assessed valua- 
tion, upon which the $19,000,000 di- 
rect tax of 1915 was levied. In levy- 
ing direct taxes in the future, bank 
shares will not be included in assessed 
valuations, owing to the passage of a 

law last year excluding them. 
_ Stanley A. Martin, manager of the 
Onondaga county farm bureau. re- 
signs next March to accept a position 
as general manager of the Forgate 
farms in Mercer county, N J. 


Plowing Delayed-—A light coat of snow covers the 
rreund in Jefferson Co. Farmers are still plowing 


and a great deal is still undone owing to dry 
weather in the fall F. X. Baumert company are 
paying $2.25 for 3.6 milk at the Evans Mills plant. 
and it is reported this company has purchased the 


Five Cars factory, which makes ‘a long chain of 
factories they now own in this locality Turkeys 
sold for 2%¢ alive at Thanksgiving. Ray Shepard 
has a fine flock of Bourbon Reds. Eggs are 45c, 
butter 43 to 45¢, potatoes $1.75 to $2. feed high 
Much Work Done—After a bit of winter the 
Weather cantinues warm in Saratoga Co. with much 


rain A large amount of fall work has been accom- 
plished. Rye looks well Bliss Neilson has paid as 
high as $1.47 per bu for rye, but the price has 
dropped The price of potatoes fell. but is advanc 
ing again. Buyers are offering $4 per bbi and taking 


them from the farmers’ cellars away in auto trucks. 
Local dealers are paying 40c per Ib for butter to 
producers and eggs are bringing any price ed. 
Onions are very scaswee. Many Thanksgiving tables 


were minus the customary. turkey, so scarce an 
high priced were they Frank Curtis and Don 
Curtis have each purchased automobiles 


Officers Re-elected--A beautiful. mild fall has been 
of great benefit to farmers in Orange Co. Since the 
milk strike much interest has been taken in meetings 
of the dairymen’s league. The Orange Co farm 
burean has had a successful and profitable year. 
At the annual meeting the former officers were re- 
elected. Grange meetings have also been of interest. 
Farm produce brings good prices. but farmers have 
not much surplus to sell as crops were not abundant. 
Not as much poultry raised as formerly on aceount 
of high price of feed 

Tioga Farm WNotes—A project is on foot to estab- 
lish a large milk condensery in Owego. © company 
desiring to operate wants at least 50.000 Ibe of 
milk daily The idea as discussed was to establish 
receiving stations at central points, to which farmers 
could deliver milk each morninc The milk would 
be gathered by motor truck Within a radius of 
10 miles of Owego a rough canvass shows an available 


‘ 


voted to 

next year for the collection of tent caterpillar ess 
clusters. There will also be a competition for the 
largest yield of potatoes. Ellwood W. Titus was 
elected) pres of the farm bureau assn; w. 
Hewlett, vice-pres:; H. W. Underhill, sec; Julian 
Ripley, tress; and executive committee: C. 8. 
Ser Lott Van De Water, Jr, C. H. Heckler 


also attacks other five-needied pines. It passes from 
to and currant bushes and 
thence back to the pines. Gooseberry and curramt 
bushes are thus very important factors ane serenains 
the disease. it is most abundant the 
currants. 
Tioga Briefe—The price of farm produce seems to 
recede in Tioga Co, Gus the nuice of $8 Com ast. 
were Dee 13. immerse 


D up to 

amount of fall plowing was done in this county. 
Sepacmny, Center os on Bes 12. and last week 

started in having good snug winter weather. 
The Tioga Co farm bureau has a gross contributed 
and appropriated fund of $3389, with a balance of 
#163 in the treasury for work during the comine 
year cers for the ensuing year are: Pres, L. 
Burt of Catatonk; vice-pres. Paul Smith of Newark 
Valley: sec, F G. Horton of Owego, and treas, 
Stephen M. Lounsbury of Owego. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Water Scaree—Have had the finest weather this 
fall in Cumberland Co that Ly been known for some 
years 8 y finished and a big crop, yield- 
ing well. Much is being sold out of the field at 





cornstalk wheat gras sowed and it is ,~ a nicely 
Some threshing to do yet. Many are selling their 
me now at $1.70 p bu, prices falling back from 

75 

Grain Good--The exceptionally fine weather has been 
favorable for the farmers in Northumberland Co. 
The corm has been husked and the fodder hauled 
into the barns. The fodder is Z 
Some fail plowing is being done. Grain is nice and 
hos made a fine growth Several sales of viliage 
properties were made recently at very reasonable 
figures. Two small farms were also sold, bringing 
good prices. At @ public sale of personal property 
horses were sold for less than a hundred dol!ars, 
while good cows brought over one hundred dollars. 
Slaughtering of porkers has commenced. Dressed 
pork bringing 13e p Ib. Pigs and shotes are not so 
numerous as other years. 

Tobacco Sold-—-All the corn and fodder are har- 
rested and farmers have been busy plowing their corn 
land in Lancaster Co. Wheat throughout has heen 
sowed late, but the late fali has brought it out in 
pretty fair condition. Water is getting low and rain 
needed very much before ground freezes. Probably 
95% of this year’s tobagco sold; a few lots are re- 
ported sold at 20c for wrappers. but the ruling priee 
is from 16 to 18¢ p Ib. There are indications that 
the 1917 acreage will be slightly increased over 1916, 
Very little tobacco has been taken down so far, 
owing to lack of damp weather. 

Farm Mechanics Course—The great demand for in- 
formation on farm tractors and gasoline engines has 
prompted the farm mechanics division of the Pa 
state col of agri to offer a complete course on these 
subjects during farmers’ week. Dec 27-Jan 3, at 
State College. Pa. The course will include the care 
and repair of gasoline engines and the operation and 
handling of the modern gas tractor. 

s of the dairy 


Belaheli E 1 
and food division of the Pa dept of agri are at work 
in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other cities re- 
labeling all eggs which have been in storage longer 
than eight months, the limit prescribed by law. 
Most that are in storage are said to be April and 
May eggs. The forcing of these eggs out of storage. 
through the desire of the storage men to get rid of 
them before the prescribed eight months expire, will 
bring a decrease in prices it is expected. The selling 
of relabeled eggs in Pa will be followed by prose- 
cutions. 

Many Bounties Paid-——During the first year of the 
1915 law relating to bounties on noxious animals 
the state paid $28,000 for weasels amd an almost 
equal sum for wild-cats, foxes and minks. The 
state game commission reports that Pa has saved 
thousands of dollars through the running down of 
wholesale frauds of persons who brought in skins 
from other states. Some tried to palm off the skins 
of domestic cats as those of wild animals, the bounty 
on a wild-cat skin~ being $6. 

County Roadmakers Meet—Addresses on road build- 
ing and round table conferences on road conditions 
in general featured the annual m Berks 
Co supervisors’ asan, recently held _ 

Among the speakers were W. A. Wynn of the 
highway dept. The election resulted in Oliver 
Sailer of Exeter township again being chosen pres, 
and Frederick D. Yoder of Oley township sec. 


Framing Agricultural Budget—The agricultural 
commission of Pa has been working behind closed 
doors framing the budget for the agri expenditures 
of the next two years. Additional items, it is said, 
were added to the expected requirements of each 
bureau The commission, which collects large swims 
annually through oleo fees and er licenses, is 
planning to develop the new bureau of marketing, 
and to extend thd orchard supervision and other 
inspection work. It is believed that the governor 
will cordially co-operate in the effort to obtain a 
| — aggregate appropriation for the work of the 








OHIO 


Adams Co—The public roads were in nice condi- 
tion all fall. Corn crop was very short. The num- 
ber of hogs fattened for market was much less than 
usual. Many have already slaughtered their hoge 
for the year’s meat supply. Many tenants looking 
for farms. Not much wheat to sell, though the price 
is high. Eytan more searce than ever known 
here. Wheat $1.70 p bu, com 85c to $1 p bu, 
potatoes sell at $2.40 p bu.—{Walter B. Roberts. 

Slight Damage to Wheat—Lack of moisture in 
recent weeks in Ohio germination and 
a a. us lowering is 5 of —- 

h @ year ago. state average f 

threshed wheat is $1.72 a bushel, as coring $1.04 “a 
year ago. Other crops are as follows: (Corn this 
year 94 cents, last year 59 cents; oats this year 
54 cents, last year 38 cents: rye this year $1.21, 
last year 85 cents; clover seed $9.57, last year $10. ae 
potatoes this year $1.85, last year 70 cents: 
$11.15, last year $1292. These prices are at the 
farm and show a material increase in nearly every 
crop. The quantity of clover seed is greater this 
year than a year ago, which has lessened the price 
and should stimulate greater clover seeding neat 
oping. There are crop shortages, also. Com is 
34,000,000 bushels less than the crop of last year. 
The number of cattle being fed this year in com- 
parison with an average is but 70%. of sheep for 
mutton but 67%, and of hogs but 82% 

Fall Plowing—Hardin Co farmers have done the 
first fall plowing that has been done for years and 
the farmers are pwns their time. Corn ts about 
all husked = ae | is searce. Good — = for 
all country rass is beginning to 
Pe this is thet finest tall for years. Wheat is doing 


Favor Coliscum—The state .-¥ of ng at 
meeting Thursday decided ask 
Tegislature for sufficient _ “ith which 
a ame on the state fair — at Csiewien, 
of live While 


for proper the 
board he not indicate just how eee it thought the 
state cucht to spend in this direction, the plans 
which have been prepared for a coliseum suitable 
for the accommodation of the National dairy show, 


~ ‘ 
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NEW JERSEY 


County Boar@ Aoctive—The annual meeting of the 
Union Co board of agri was held at Elizabeth, N J, 
=. 7. a , aie officers were elected for 


ing their 10th consecutive year as officers of the 
rd. Bach county board of agri is 

to two delegates in the annual cony 

Mate board of agri. which is held at Trenton, N J, 

Jan 34-26. E. R. Collins and C. T. Woodruff were 


The 

for the winter’s meeting includes the follow- 

ing subjects: Potato culture, small fruits, domestic 
seience, fertilizers and dairying. The board will 
4 a regular meeting and institute in Springfield 
om Jan 18. Subjectq chosem for the program are: 
Peultry, domestic science, market gardening, dairying. 
and marketing farm an@ garden crops. Special 
speakers will be secured for each of these :.— 
Pree Collins ry ion ©o should consider a farm 


Bec 
aaa wil Bay his report.—I[C, H. Brewer. 


DELAWARE 


Discuss Apple Law—At a meeting b 4 the oe cum 


organized Del apple growers’ assn 
last week, members ay ~ the “idvieability x 





Se the packing, an of 
fruits. This law was copied after ths N Y apple 
law, which has since been amended. Action was 
deferred until the next meetings of the assn. to be 


held along with a meeting of the Peninsula hort 
soe at Dover. Del, Jam 8-10.—[A. C. itten. 
Det: Grange C At the 42d annual ses- 





sion held last week at Dover much interest was mani- 
fested. The report of Sec Wesley Webb shi 38 
granges with 2253 members. Treasurer Charles Baker 
showed receipts during the year of $2510 and @ 
balance on hand of $1295. Officers for the year in- 
clude: Worthy master, H. L. Dilworth: overseer, J. 
MH. Rosa; lecturer, W. H. McCoy; steward, Jeffer- 
son Cooper; chaplain, W. L. Wilson; 

se, Webb of Dover; treasurer, Charles Baker 

lifor 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Reads Poor—Corn is not as good as was supposed 
in Lewis Co, and thete is still a great deal in the 
field. Feed is plentiful and not much feeding has 
vet been dome. The gas companies are still operating 
in this section and the roads are in very 
partly for want of work and partly on account of 
so much heavy hauling. Work is plentiful and mea 
are hard to get at any price. All kinds of produce 
are in good demand. 

Pian Fair Improvements—The W Va state fair 
assn increased its capital stock from $100,000 te 
$150,000. The additional $50,000 will be spent om 
improvements. The following new ene ectors were 
elected: W. BE. Weiss, C. H. Copp, G. E. Stifel and 
Carl H. Hunter, and the old board was re-elected. 


MARYLAND 


Corn Good—The weather this fall in Frederick Co 
has been unusually favorable for the farmers to get 
their work done up ‘for the winter. Corn was fine. 
It ix about all housed and there is more going te 
market than usual at this season of the year, owing 
to the price it brings, $4 to $4.25 p bbl of 350 Ibs. 
The farmers are ‘plowing for their next year’s corn 
crop. The ground is in fine condition for pl 
Growing wheat looks good. Live stock will go inte 
the winter in good, healthy condition. Pastures have 
bem fine. The farmers’ association are asking the 
county commissioners of this county to name a farm 
demonstrator for this county. The state will give 
$1000 p year under recent act of legislature and the 
government an equal amount. Centra] trust company 
of Frederick Co Offers mg100 to the boy farmers that 
raised the best corn, potatoes, = euler. 


Country Produce Markets 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 47c p doz, fowls 16@18e 
Ib. chickens 16@18c, turkeys 22@24c, marrow 
beans 7. p bu, apples 3@5.25 p bbl, ae 
6@9, pears 1.50@3 Pp we. white potatoes 1.50@1.65, 
toes 2.50@2.75 p bbl, onions + er p 
100-Ib bag. cabbages s3@70 p ton, bran 
timothy hay 14@18. clover mixed 12@ 16.56, rye 
straw 12@14, No 2 red wheat 1.66@1.69 p bu, No 2 
white oats 59%c. 

At Cleveland, 0, eggs 42¢ p doz, fowls 18t4c p 
Ib, chickens 18%c, ducks 20c, geese 17@20c. turkeys 
24c, rabbits $2.75@3 p doz, apples 4@5 p bbl, beets 
60c p bskt, carrots 1@1.25 p bu, cabbages 70 p ton, 
ecaulifiowers 75c@1 p doz, Hu uash 40 p 
ton, onions 4@4.25 . 100 lbs. parsnips 75c p bskt, 
potatoes 1.70@1.80 bu, rutabagas 1.40@1.60 p 
100 Ibs, spinach 9c@1 p bx, turnips 1.50@1.60 p 
100 Ibs, fey honey 17@i8c¢ p ib, dressed beef Gre ise 
veal —s mutton 12@13c, lambs 18@20c, me- 
dium washed wool 38@3%c, prime cured No t 
hides 230. hogs 10%c, steers 5@%%c, bulls 5@7e, 
cows 4% @6%c, veal calves 11@13c, No 2 red win- 
ter wheat 1.70 p bu. No 3 yellow corn 96%c, No 3 
white oats 5é6c, middlings 32.75 p ton, bran 30, 
timothy hay 12@1)5. 

At Buffalo, N Y. marrow beans $7.75 p bu, eggs 
50ce p doz, turkeys 27c p lb, fowls 18@19c, ducks 
15@18e, potatoes $1.60@1.85 p bu, onions 1.65@ 
2.25, cabbages 3@3.50 p 100 Tbs. carrots ae 

40@7 paranips 


75 p bu, turnips 90c@1.25, apples 3@5.50 p bbl, 
vy new white honey 14@1léc p Ib, timothy hay 12@ 
16 p ton, oats and wheat straw 8@9. 

At Cincinnati, 0. No 2 red wheat $1.77 p bu, 
No 2 white com 91%c, timothy hay rp Dp er | 
No 2 white oats 56c p bu, bran 29 No 
rye 1.48@1.50 p bn, middlings 33.50 . 4 a | 
beans 7.50 p bu, red kidney 7.75, timothy seed 1 
@2.25, green sa washed 
combing and Delaine wool 32@35c, eggs 42c p dom 
fowls i7c p Ib, broilers 17'4c, tw . 
2@2.75 p doz. lambs 7@i0c p Ib, apples 2@4.50 p 
bbl, squash 75c@1 p bu, spinach 2@2.25 p bbl, 
sweet potatoes 3.50@5.50, rutabagas 3@3.25. 

At Columbus, 0, corn 92c p bu, oats 5ic, bran 3% 
Pp ton, middlings 36, pasty hay 12@14, steers 
6@7'sc p Ib, veal calves 9@lic, hogs 10c, sheep 
S@94c. lambs 12@13c, eggs 45c p doz, fowls iée 
P Ib, chickens 16c, turkeys 30c, potatoes 1.85 p bu, 
onions 2@2.25, cabbages 4@4.50 p 100 Ibs, apples 
2.50@4.50 p bbl. 

At Albany, N Y. corn $1.10 p bu, oats 65c, bram 
32 p ton, timothy hay 16.50, oats straw 8, dressed 

10@15e p Ib, — 35e p doz, fowls 22c p ib, 
chickens 23c, 36¢, potatoes 1.25 p bu, onions 
a —- 7@8 p 100, turnips ”1 80 p bi, 


At wd N Y, corn $1.10 p bu, wheat L5S 
oats 58, -beets 60c, cabbages 








ips 
chickens 16@17e Ib, dressed beef 9@130, rr | - 


12@\4c, lamb I5@1Te. hey ll veal 
l7c, timothy hay 10@14 p rae: 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GEADES WITH COMPARISONS 
ey -—-Wheat— — Com—, ~——Osts— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ......165 119 01 .72 .52 .42 

New York ... — 1.25 1.03 .80 57 6 

Boston ...... — — 110 84 64 .49 

St Louis ....1.70 1.21 .91 .72 .53 8 .43 

Toledo ......171 L2L .90 .73 — -- 

Minneapolis ..1.72 1.09 .90 .73 .54 .40 
What has been long expected to 

happen, has happened—a _ furious 


price decline in the grain markets co- 
incident with definite proposals look- 
ing toward peace; but this followed 
by some good recoveries. Within the 
space of a single day last week wheat 
went off 10@12c p bu, carrying it to 
the lowest level in months and close 
to 45c below the high point of the 
season, «At Chicago, Dec wheat under 
almost panic selling conditions, 
plunged downward to $1.42% p bu, 
May to 1.53%, and July 1.31% before 
much show of recovery, which came 
in the way of a quick rebound of 8@ 
10c, market greatly unsettled. 

The wheat trade has long been ex- 
ceedingiy nervous over the _ foreign 
situation, as outlined in these market 
columns from week to week. The 
news from Berlin was sensational in 
the extreme; the proposals looking 
toward the _ discussion of peace 
formed the first official announcement 
taken in this direction since the war 
began over two years ago. Naturally 
the impression upon the grain trade 
was profound, even granted that the 
general trend of opinion was that 
actual peace is still remote, and that 
a continuance of the war on most 
vigorous lines might mean a prompt 
return to a higher level of bread- 
stuff -prices. In fact, the opinion is 
held by many that even after the 
close of the war there will be a con- 
tinually urgent demand for wheat 
from surplus countries and that an 
enormous trade is bound to follow. 

Thus arguments were advanced on 
both sides. All other influences but 
the war were relegated to the back- 
ground, although some comment was 
made on the reports that French 
grain crops are better than expected. 
Less has been heard about federal 
embargo legislation. At New York, 
fancy spring wheat was quoted at 
$1.85@1.88 p bu, and at Toledo No 2 


red winter 1.61. 
Corn shared the demoralization, 


prices declining sharply 4@6c p bu 
before recovery and market through- 
Europe 


out exceedingly nervous. 

never takes very much of our corn 
crop, yet shared in the unrest. At 
New York, No 2 yellow corn was 


quotable around $1.05 p bu, following 
the break. 

In the downturn oats went to 464c 
p bu at Chicago, a loss of 3@5c cash 
or Dec with choice white usual pre- 
mium. This was followed by some 
recovery. At New York, standard oats 
sold around 58c, and at Philedelphia 


Clover seed declined at. Toledo to 
$1.50 p bu, and timothy 2.50, later 
steadier. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, last week, the supply 
was still short, with a slight increase 
showing. The snowstorm affected de- 
liveries, however, at the end of the 
week. This reduced the supply tem- 
porarily. It is expected that the com- 
mittee representing the dealers and 
producers will meet about December 
22 to name rates for January. Among 
the questions which will be discussed 
will be the high price and scarcity of 
feed. It is uncertain if the rate will 
be any higher for January than for 
December. 

Among the things testified to at the 
hearings of the Wicks investigating 
committee in New York last week 
were that skim milk was brought into 
the city and sold as full milk; that the 
overhead charges for the distribution 
of milk were increased by the neces- 
sity for paying commissions to jani- 
tors and others in order to secure cus- 
tomers; and that the only remedy for 
the milk situation in New York for 
the benefit of producer, consumer and 
distributer was state regulation 
through a commission. The economies 
which could be secured through state 
regulation, said Mr Van Cise of the 
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Mutual-McDermott milk company. 
were a reduction of the number of 
receiving stations in the country and 
of distributing stations in the city. 
The greatest saving, it was brought 
out, could be obtained by the elimina- 
tion of duplication of delivery routes. 
George W. Ward, counsel of the in- 
vestigating committee, declared that 
the state should divide the city into 
districts and license one distributer 
to a district. 

Distributer testified that foreign 
buying of condensed milk, underfeed- 
ing of cattle because of high prices of 
grain, increased wages and the in- 
creasing cost of materials were among 
the reasons for the rise in the price 


of milk. 
The market rate for grede B to the 
producer in the w26-cent zone is 


slightly under 5™% cents per quart. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Dec 15 were as follows. 








GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand reveivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 


advance is usually secured. ‘Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
Apples 


Recent sales of American apples at 
Liverpool included fcy Baldwins at $6 
@7.50 p bbl, Hubbardston 6@6.50, 
McIntosh 7, 33-inch King 7@%, Ben 


At New York, barreled apples firm, 


western boxed apples in some accu- 
mulation. Mcintosh, Snow, Greening 
$4.@6.50 p bbl, York Imperial, 


Wealthy, Spy, King, Winesap 4@5.50, 
Hubbardston, Baldwin 3@4.50, west- 
ern boxed apples 1.50@1.75 p bx. 

At Chicago, trading improved, fcy 
stock easily taken. Jonathan apples 
$6.50@7 p bbl, Winesap 6, Grimes 
Golden 5.50, Baldwin 3.75, York Im- 
perial 4.50, Golden Russet 4, Wagener 
4, King 4.75, Ben Davis 3@3.75, North- 
ern Spy 5, western boxed apples 1.30@ 
“& p bx. 


. Beans and Peas 
At New York, market unsettled, 
weaker tendency. Choice marrow 


beans $2.25 p 100 Ibs, pea 11.40@11.50, 
medium 11.40, red kidney 12.50, white 
kidney 12.75, Imperials 10.50, yellow 
eye 10.50, Scotch peas 9@9.25. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, demard moderate, 
market firm. Choice country dressed 
calves 19@20c p Ib, prime 18@184c, 
hothouse lambs $10@12 p_ carcass, 
light roasting pigs 18@18!4c p lb. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, market steady to 
firmer. Old, fey evaporated apples 9c 
p lb, choice, new 8%c, huckleberries 
16% @18c, cherries 2 

Fresh Fruits 

Federal inspectors declare some 
shippers violate interstate law requir- 
ing statement of quantity of net con- 
tents on package. Packages of fruits 
and vegetables, such as grapes, toma- 
toes and berries, have been confis- 
cated. 

At New York, pears firm. Kieffer #4 
@4.00 p bbl, Bose 7, Clarigeau 5.50, 
D’ Anjou 4.75, Webster, Sheldon, How- 
ell 5.50, quinces 4, Cape Cod late 
cranberries 7@9, early black 6@7, 
Jersey and L I fey 8@9, average 6 
@ 7.0. 

Furs 
At New York, dark red fox $7@10 
pelt, mink 4@6, raccoon 2.50@4, 
Eggs 
Reports from Tenn, Ky and other 
egg-producing states in the south sug- 
gest increased volume of egg produc- 
tion. More people have gone into the 
poultry business in this section than 
previously, as high prices in recent 


Pp 





| Embden geese. 











years have proved attractive. Strictly 
fresh first eggs quotable around 35 
86c p doz at most southern points. 

At New York, strictly fresh eggs 
short of requirements, market tending 
upward, storage eggs firmer. Extra 
fine fresh eggs gathered 50@58c p 
doz, extra firsts 49@50c, special re- 
frigerator 34@35c, firsts 33\4c, state, 
Pa and nearby fcy white hennery 60 
@62c, ordinary 59c, gathered whites 
50 @ 60c, brown hennery 50@ 5éc. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, market easy, conces- 
sions offered by mills, stocks fairly 
liberal. Western spring bran $29.50@ 
29.60 p ton, standard middlings 52.60, 


flour 39, red dog 48.10, cottonseed 
meal, 3844% protein 47, 36% protein 
45, yellow corn meal 5.50 p 196-lb sk, 
yellow feed 2.60@2.70 p 100 lbs, hom- 
iny 5.70 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, market steady. Nol 
timothy $20@21 p ton, No 2 18@19, 
fey light clover, mixed 18@19, rye 
straw 13@14. 

Vegetables 

The spinach crop at Norfolk, Va, 
is again on about 5000 acres, and yield 
this season should be 550,000 _ bbls, 
says a federal report, this a decrease 
from past seasons; around 75,000 bbls 
already shipped. A decrease in acre- 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
» Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist At of 
only six cents a word, you can advertise any- 
thing you wish to buy, sell, or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a number 
counts as one word. (ash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guaran- 
tee insertion in, issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” or *‘TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a smal) adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. 











LIVE STOCK 




















Milk Cream 

MO éssniveebiada sews ce 40,990 = 1,960 suamemeen ¢ war ' e a 
Susquehanna ...... 7.010 295 | ian RES. four months old, $10. White Hol- 

“ vs d turkeys and Buff Orpington cockerels. W. 
by est Shore ..... ‘ , bom | LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. : 

zackawanma ......e- 218 | 
N Y C (long haul) 8 1531 | HAMPSHIRE SPpinG GILTe. Fine ones. Prices 
. enn inane = reasonable. °, “OU? 5 Markham, elaware 

N Y C lines (short haul) 24,325 44 | County, Pa. 
WD “Gendcxaedaoe sas e 4,704 1,828 —— 

: *: ‘ "Re eo A NUMBER OF registered Ayrshire cows and 
Lehigh valley .........-. 11,46 S62 | heifers reasonable. ¥F. 8. LARMON, Greenwich, 
Homer Ramsdell line . 3,310 40 | NY. 

oo awe 3420 wee — 
~ a ects Pee Ss Gas G35 | ESSEX AND LARGE YORKSHIRE PIGS. — Also 
ennsylvania tee thawed *) | Shorthorn calves. F. S. LEWIS. Ashville, N Y. 

Other SOUFCES 1600 ssece 1,115 30 | 
er ea = | LARGE YOUNG BAY STALLION—Showy enough 
—— | : e oo 
OR i noe 688 ES eS ee ee a 
s sam reek °15 321,947 7,735 IMPERIAL HERD YORKSHIRES, FALL GILTS 
Totals same wee Cc. B. DB WEESE, Sidney, 0. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


POULTRY PAPER—44-124 page periodical. Up 











to date; tells all you want to know about care and 
management of poultry for pleasure or profit Four 
months for 10 cents. POULTRY ADVOCATE, 
Dept 10, Syracuse, N Y. 

300 TURKEYS—Bronze. Bourbon Red, Narra 
gansett, White and Black¢. Hamburgs. Langshans, 
Orpingtons, Cornish, Rocks, Muscovy ducks. CLARK 
BROS, Freeport, 0. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS——-From large. 
vigorous, pure-bred stock Toms, $7: hens, $4. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WILLIAM KETCH, Co 
hocton, NY. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS, Toulouse and 


From prize EARL GAL- 


LOWAY, Route 1, Batavia, 

GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS Show and utility. 
Heaviest stock in years. Can furnish pairs and trios. 
S. B. OGAN, Cumberland, O 


FOR SALE—R I Reds, ~ pullets, farm raised. 
WILLIAM BUCKMANN, Route 3, Pittsford, N Y 


FISHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, cheap. 


winners, 
Y 











ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


PURE ROSE COMB Brown 
Buy now. I. C. HAWKINS, Sprakers, 

AFRICAN AND TOULOUSE GEESE. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS. 
SMITH, Croxton, Va. 





Leghorn cockerels. 
N Y 





prices right. 





MRS ©. T. 





80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


COLORED CELLULOID POULTRY 
5 0. $1 





BANDS, 25, 





25e; 50, 40c; 100, 70e; 200 25. State breed. 
FRANK CROSS, Montague, Mass. 
STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer's stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, (t. 


ROY SWING STANCHION—Good enough for the 
best stable and price low enough for the poor man 
Ask for booklet describing them. Manufactured by 
ROY BROS, East Barnet, V 


MACHINERY 








MR FARMER: Let us tell you about our single 
wire stretcher. Operates with one hand WESTERN 
SUPPLY HOUSE, Box 296, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Monessen, Pa. 





PATENTS 
IDEAS WANTHD—Manufacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with list 
hund of inventions wanted, sent free, I help 
you market your invention Advice free. R. B. 
OWEN, 94 Owen Building, Washington, D C. 


PROTECT YOUR INVENTION 
services. Write today for booklet ‘The 
about Patents.”’ 4 R KELLY, Patent 
740 Woodward Building, Washington, 





Honest advice, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 

HIGH GRADB DINNER WARD and dishes for 

every day use direct from factery to home at prices 

that cannot .be equaled any place in America. 
Catalog free. THE PEERLDSS CHINA O00, 

Liverpool, 0. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


DON’T BUY A TRACTOR until you read about 
the many new and interesting machines in MOTOR 
MECHANICS, Cleveland, 0. A big. interesting, 


profusely illustrated, monthly magazine. Also covers 
autos, motorcycles, trucks, mechanics, lighting out- 
fits, ete Full of valuable information you need. 


$1 per year, six months’ trial 50 cents. 





PARCEL POST -What it does for you and how to 








use it. end 25 for booklet Good for farm, 
business and home. F. KE. McMILLAN, 945F 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D C. 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL, 25 cents a_ lesson, 
Sample lesson for stamp. PROVIDENCE CORRB- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOL, 44 Franklin Street, Provi- 
dence, R I. 

SRCOND-HAND SUITS. overcoats and shoeg 
cheap. ALL-SUPPLY STORE, Box 289, Johnstown, 
Fla. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


APPLES -Baldwin, Northern Spy. first class, $3.50 
barrel. HARRY SQUIRES, Good Ground, N Y. 


POTATUES-—Cobbler, Enormous, Six- Weeks, 
maker, others, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, 


HIDES 


WE SOLICIT LARGE AND SMALL country con- 
signments of beef, horse hides. and kindred lines, 
also furs. Prompt and fair returns. Write for tags. 
PENNSYLVANIA HIDE & LEATHER COMPANY, 
Scranton, Pa. 





Moneys 
&* 








HARES 
FOR SALE—Fifty choice Belgian hares Will give 
bargain for lot or sell any number Write for prices, 


Say how many. L. F. SCARBOROUGH, Georgetown, 
Del. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 








MALE HELP WANTED 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 
Pigg 





to farmers, men and women $65 $150 month; 
vacations; pleasant work steady employment; pay 
sure; many winter apmiol nents Write immediately 
for free list positions now easily obtained ‘RANK- 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept 840, Rochester, N Y 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS open the way 
to good government positions I can coach you 
by mail at small cost. Full partieulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or over Write today 
os wim C BD 822 EARL HOPKINS. Washing- 
on, Cc. 





BECOME CHAUFFEURS—$25 week. Learn while 
FRANKLIN INSTI 








earning Sample lessons free. 
TUTE, 8806, Rochester, N Y 

BE A. GOVERNMENT FARMDBR. Good pay} 
steady, interesting job. Write CENTRAL INSTI- 
TUTE, 107F, St Louis. 

SALESMAN WANTED by an old established 











company to travel the rural districts of New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio and sell a very 
attractive cash proposition to farmers at their homes. 
Position will pay the right man $100 a month or 
more. There is also a splendid opportunity for 
promotion for the man who works hard and faith 
fully Write at once stating age experience, 
whether you own or have the use of horse and buguy 
or auto, references, and wher vou could start work 
Address DISTRICT MANAGER, Hox 1017, Spring 
field, Mass 

. PROSPERITY IN CANADA-~— $00,000,000 in new 
wealth added in 1915 Enormous crops and low 
taxation make farmers rich. Wheat average 36.16 
bushels per acre in Alberta, 28.75 bushels per acre 


in Saskatchewan, 28.50 bushels per acre in Manitoba. 
Taxes average $24 and will not exceed $35 per 
quarter section, includes all taxes; no taxes on im- 
provements Free schools and full religious liberty: 
good climate. Get your farm home from 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 20 years to pay. 

land from $11 to $30 per acre; irrigated lands from 


$35, and the government guarantees your land and 
water titles. Balance, after first payment, extended 
over nineteen years, with interest at 6%: privileges 
of paying in full any time. Before final payment 


becomes due your farm should have paid for itself. 
We will lend you up to $2000 in improvements in 
certain districts with no security other than the land 


itself. Particulars on request Ready-made farms 
for sale. Special easy terms. Loan for live stock, 
In defined districts, after one year’s occupation, 


under certain conditions, we advance cattle, sheep and 
hogs to farmers up to a value of $1000. We want 
you; we can afford to help you. We own the land: 
we want the land cultivated Our interests ara 
mutual. Buy direct. and get your farm home from 
the CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Send for free 
boo J. 8S. Dennis, Assistant to the President, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 456 Ninth Avenue, Calgary, 
Iberta, Canada 





FRUIT AND POULTRY 
village, on state road, near lake. Ten acres rich 
soil; 460 thrifty peaches, 100 apples and pears, lot 
berries and grapes; three poultry houses: buildings 
insured for $3500 Owner, having other interests, 
makes low price $3800, easy terms, and includes 350 
choice hens, incubators, brooders, tools, sweet pota- 
toes, hay, apples, corn and vegetables Only 30 miles 
to Philadelphia, with fine train service » page 
14, “‘Strout’s Peace and Plenty Catalog.”’ for picture 
beautiful two story house and traveling instructions 
to see it E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, Dept 
1096, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


OTHER BUSINESS—Must 
room house, three barns, other buildings, 30 cows 
and heifers. Can plow most of it with tractor. 
Only $7000 for all, with $2500 cash; balance lon 
time at 5% interest. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
New Paltz, N Y. 


$4200 TAKES 150 ACRP DAIRY FARM. first class 
buildings, four miles railroad town, 1% miles cream- 
ery, church, Wyite further description, MILLER & 
WAIT, 57 North Avenue, Owego, N Y. 


FARM, half mile 





sacrifice 312 acres, 10 











; Fae *? acre — 25 per acre. Stock 

included, /J. . ALLEN, Friendship, Allegany 

County, N/ Y , : 
DAVRY FARM FOR SALE 412 acres, 1050 sugar 

— —_* JOHN BOESCH, Harrisville, Loewe 
ounty, . 
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age is due to an embargo on spinach 
seed by the Holland government. 
Seeding at Norfolk was from the ‘15 
crop. 

At New York, nearby beets $2@3.50 
p bbl, carrots $2. 50@3, short cut cau- 
liflower $4@5, long cut $2.50, celery 
$2@3.50 p rough cra, Danish seed cab- 
red $3@3.50 p 


bage $10@55 p ton, 
bbl, parsnips $2.50@3, pumpkins $1.50, 
spinach $3” Hubbard squash 2.50, 


turnips $2. 
Onions 


At New York, onions in liberal sup- 
ply and weak. State and western red 
and yellow $3@3.75 p 100 lbs, white 
%.50@4.25, Ct valley red and yellow 
8@3.75. 

Potatoes 


High prices ‘of seed potatoes are 
tending to interfere with planting in 
Tex and other southern states. Seed 
is selling around $2.45 p bu. This 
makes potato planting expensive for 
smaller planters to handle. 

At New York, old potatoes weak, 
demand dragging, new southern crop 
in fair request. L I quotable at $5@ 


5.50 p 180 Ibs, Me 4.50@4.65, Cana- 
dian 4.2.5@4.90, state 4.40@4.80, Md 
4.40@4.60 p 165-lb bag, Canadian 
4.25@4.50, state 4.25@4.50, southern 
late crop 4@4.50 p bbl, sweet potatoes 
2@4., 

Poultry 


demand about equal 
to supply. Average fowls 20c p Ib 
1 w, heavy 2ic, chickens 20@21, 
dressed turkeys 26@30c, young fey 30 
@3ie, chickens 27@32c, fowls 17@ 
22c, geese 19@20c, roosters 16@16%4e. 
Wool 

Narrowing wool supplies naturally 
resulted in less activity, although 
normal trading continues to cover 
manufacturers’ needs. Foreign wool 
markets show upward tendency fol- 
lowing British announcement that the 
entire Australasian clip has been em- 
bargoed. Domestic markets continue 
on recent steady basis. 


At New York, 





Expect Canadian Potatoes 


G. T. T. 


Let me know if there is an embargo 
on potatoes from Canada into this coun- 
try.—[Wiliam E. Boyle. 


The embargo against the importa- 
tion of potatoes from across the 
northern border, which helped sus- 
tain high prices, has been lifted and 
within the next few weeks the Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Detroit and Chicago markets 
may be in receipt of shipments from 
the Canadian provinces. What the 
effect will be on the domestic markets 
can only be conjectured. 

Some wholesale potato 
are inclined to belittle the im- 
portance of the Canadian sources of 
supply; they cannot see that Canada 
can anywhere nearly make up the 
marked shortage in this year’s crop, 
while they believe federal inspection 
will result in rejections sufficiently 
numerous to make the addiitions to 
the general supply from Canada com- 

ratively slight. 

Pane inet , that $2 a bushel at 
wholesale put a terrible crimp in the 
demand for potatoes, and while there 
has been a fair movement since, it 
has been at declining pices. People 
were inclined to get along with fewer 
potatoes and the supply has much of 
the time been just a little too plentiful 
for wants. 

The movement of northern grown 
seed potatoes south and west has be- 
gun. It is said that southern grow- 
ers are insisting on early deliveries 
of their seed purchases this year, for 
on account of the high prices they are 
planning on greatly increased areas 
and want to be certain of supplies of 
seed. 


Movement of Red Kidneys 

I wish to know what the crop con- 
ditions or market prospects are for 
red kidney beans. The buyers in this 
community do not want to pay. ac- 
erding to the market reports.—[John 
Close, Seneca County, N Y. 

According to dealers in New York 
city specializing in all sorts of beans, 
the market on red kidneys is high, 
with practically no shipments coming 
in from country points. First quality, 
hand-picked red kidney beans are, of 
course, those most in demand, but at 
the close of last week only a few odd 
lots moved through New York city. 
The dealers claim a general hold-up at 
country points for higher prices later 
on. For the moment at least, the de- 
mand is very strong, and best grade 
stock should move in New York city 
at $11.75@12 a 100 pounds. This 
considerably higher than a year ago, 
when the best grade stock brought 
around S8@9. Lower quality red kid- 
ney beans, of course, will bring less 
from the above figures. 








Creditors’ Rights 
Husband and wife own real _ estate 
jointly, and the husband dies. Can his 
creditors reach his interest in the prop- 
erty?—[H. J. C.. New York. 


They can. 


dealers _ 


LIVE STOCK 





FIELD NOTES 


Live Srocn Fieco Reenesentarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 




















LATEST ONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle-—, —-Hogs-—. — Sheep 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Chicago ..... oe " ar 4 8. 8 $6. H $9.50 $6.75 

St Paul ..... 8.50 5.75 

k ‘ie 50 ®. bo 10. 10 700 8.25 5.75 

seeeee te 9.25 10.50 6.80 9.50 6.50 

Pittsburgh .... 10:5 9.00 10.35 6.85 885 6.15 

Kansas City .. i200 10.00 10.00 6.50 9.25 6.50 





At New York, there was a moder- 
ate supply of steers, and prices were 
firm to higher; close strong for all 
grades. Fat bulls improved in price 
and demand, light and thin bulls 
steady; close quiet and unchanged: 
good to choice fat cows also sold 
strong, medium and thin cows steady. 
Steers sold at $7@10.85 per 100 lbs, 
outside figures for a car of choice 
Ohio, 1198 lbs average, bulls sold at 
4.50 @ 8.25, cows at 3.50@7.50, top fig- 
ures for extra fat state cow. 

Calves continued in light supply. 
Veals were active and higher. Grass- 
ers have nearly disappeared from the 
trade here, and barnyard calves, 
which are a small proportion of the 
arrivals, take their place. Western 
calves also lacking. A few shipments 
of fed calves from Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee arrivea, prices strong. 
Common to choice veals sold at $10@ 
15 per 100 Ibs, culls at 8@9.50, barn- 
yard calves at 6@7,Ohio, Indiana and 
Tennessee calves 29, a few year- 
lings at 4@5.50. 

Sheep were in ight supply and 
mainly of comm d medium qual- 
ity. Good and pri-ne sheep were firm 
and higher. Lambs have come for- 
ward sparingly, closing prices strong 
on limited offerings. Common to 
choice ewes sold at $5.50@8.50 per 
100 lbs, a few had at) 9, culls at 3@ 
5.25, common to choice lambs at 12 
@14, top prices for choice N Y lambs, 
Vt lambs 13.85, culls at 8.50@11. 

Hogs opened weak to 10c lower, ad- 
vanced later 10@20c, close firm all 
around, light to heavy hogs sold at 
$9.50@10.30 per 100 lbs, roughs at 
8.75@9, pigs at 9@9.50, 5 


stags at 0 
@5.40. 
The Horse Market 


Receipts moderate with fresh west- 
ern chunks weighing around 1200 to 
1400 Ibs the best sellers in a quiet 
market. Heavy drafters slow and 
steady. Second-hand horses dull and 
weak. Fair to choice heavy draft- 
ers sold generally at $275@350 
per head, chunks, 1100 to 1400 Ibs, 
175 @275, fair to good second-hand 
general purpose horses 100@15 


At Chicago, good clearance of all 
steers noted, best yearlings selling 
easily as high as $12 p 100 Ibs, some 
handy weight short-feds up to 10.75. 
Considerable proportion of fat cattle 
commanded 9.50@10.25, plain and 
medium kinds 8@10. As before, any 
cattle of quality were much wanted. 
In fact, anything of beef character 
found good demand. Beef trade well 
established on firm basis. Best calves 
sold up to 13, stock and feeding cattle 
in fair demand at 6@7.75, fat cows 
6@7.75, heifers up to 9. 

Hog market was a little slower on 
account of more liberal supplies; all 
offerings, however, wanted, prices at 
recent levels. Best shipping and 
butchering hogs sold at 10.05@10.20 
p 100 Ibs, packing hogs 10@10.05, pigs 
S@9. 

Mutton trade was active, best west- 
ern wethers selling up to $9.75 p 100 
Ibs, a new record for December. 
Western ewes brought 9, yearlings 
11.50, native wethers 9.50, lambs 12.90 


@ 13.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CBEAMEBY BUTTER PEB POUND 





New York Boston Chicago 
1916.. 40 41 39 
1915.. 38 35 34 
1914.. 34 34 33 
1913.. 37 35 35 
Butter 


At New York, market firmer, prices 
advancing, storage butter in better re- 
quest. Higher than extra cmy 41@42c 
p lb, extra 39@40c, firsts 39@40c, 
held butter extras 38@389c, finest dairy 
39 @ 40c. 

At Chicago, trading quiet, demand 
moderate. Extra fresh cmy butter 39c 
Be lb, extra firsts 37c, storage firsts 


At Buffalo, N Y, emy 39@40c p Ib, 
dairy 33 @36c. 

At Cleveland, O, emy 40%c p Ib, 
dairy 34@37c. 

At .Philadelphia, Pa, emy 40c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 41c p Ib, 
dairy 35c. 


At Rochester, N Y, cmy 39c p Ib. 


At Albany, N Y, cmy 39c p lb, 


dairy 32c. 
At Columbus, O, cmy 39c p Ib, 





dairy 35c. 

“ Elgin, Ill, best cmy butter 38%4c 
Pp Ib. 

Cheese 

Canadian exports of cheese during 
the seven months ended Dec 1 
amounted to 2,143,000. bxs com- 
pared with 1,852,000 bxs a year 


earlier. The season’s business was 
placed at nearly 34 million dollars 
compared with 23 millions in 1915. 


At New York, market auiet, +<™o 
firm. Best makes 24@25c P lb, 
2514c, skim cheese 20@21c. 


New York Stallion Law 


E. S. Akin, president of the New York state draft 
horse breeders’ club, writes: “I am very anxious 
that the new stallion law be brought to the attention 
of stallicn owners through American Agriculturist. so 
that they will not be subjected to a fine through 
ignorance. We would like to get this law into 
operation with as little friction as possible, as I 
believd that it would bring this law to the attention 
of many stallion owners that it is impossible for us 
to reach. All stallion owners should send to 
Charles 8. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture at 
Albany, N Y,. for blanks for the inspection and en- 
roliment of their stallions as provided for by the 
stallion law which goes into effect. January 1, 1917. 
No stallions of any class or breed are from 
public service, but owners are subject to a fine if 
their stallions are not inspected and enrolled before 
standing, or — advertised for service the coming 
season, ‘’—[E. H. 


Record to Be Proud Of 

Tietje Queem De Kol, the Holstein cow bred by 
J. A. Nottingham & Son of racuse, now owned 
by A. C. Howe of New Hartford, N Y, has recently 
completed a production of 525.1 pounds milk con- 
taining 32.7 pounds of fat in_seven consecutive days. 
She freshened at the age off nine years and nine 
months. Her siré is De Kol Clothilde Artis; her 
dam is Tietje 6th’s Queen. With this production she 
is the 14th cow to obtain place in the list of Hol- 
stein cows with ey exceeding 32 pounds fat 
in seven days’ test. In a one day’s verification test 
she produced 79.7 pounds milk ss 4.8 pounds 
fat. If computed on the 80%, ae —_ butter 
to be credited to Tietje = De K ol would amount 
to 40.9 pounds.—({E. A. 


Forty Giits to One Man 
In recent communication from Penshurst farms 
at Narberth, Pa, 





it was stated that they had sold 
to Jenkins Brothers of Orleans, Ind, with the Chester 
Valley live stock farm, 40 gilts, which are to be 


bred to their famous boar Superior, which is a litter 
mate to Grand Leade? 2d, grand champion boar - 
the Panama exposition. They have also sold 3 L_ 
Delaware agricultural college at Newark, Del, 
daughters of Duke of Sussex, all open ‘gilts and a a 
year old —(E. A. H. 


Wheeler's Sa Sales 


H. H. Wheeler of West Winfield, N Y, a breeder 
of high- ~class Holsteins on the Country Life farm, 
writes: “Just sold five cows o D. O. Hastings of 
Wilmington, Del, all bred Aaggie Cornucopia 
Johanna Lad’s 8th, also a Detf-aiter to Ormsby 
Jane, world’s record cow, aud 15 heifers to Prof 
Harry Hayward of the Delaware ‘agricultural college 
at Newark, a and 30 head to C. A. Preston of 
Coatoocook, N H.”—[{E. A. H. 


Bull Changes Hands 

J. T. Hogsett, manager of the Townsend farms, 
located at New London, oO, where they breed high- 
class Holsteins, writes: ‘Have recently purchased 
the bull calf Hengerveld Wistaria De Kol, 
Allie emgerveld De Kol and oo gh Johanna 
De Kol of Hilltop, whose recent A R recor 
28 or 30 pounds. This cow was recently. purchased 
from one of the best Holstein herds at "Painesville, 
0, and made the test under only ordinary circum- 
stances. The sire is a great bull and is producing 
a wonderful lot of calves. Ha was judged to be 
the grand champion over all breeds at Painesville 
last year. He should make a great bull for us, as 
an has ay right breeding and proper conformation.” 


Booco’s Spotted Poland-Chinas 


A. 8. Booco, Box O, Jeffersonville, O, = has a 
number of very choice spring boars fcr sale, as well 
as a number of fall pigs and bred sows. Mer ‘Booco 
will hold his annual Spotted Poland-China bred sow 
sale January 25, at which time he will sell about 50 
head of tried sows and spring gits that we either 
sired by or bred to eight different boars. 
sows for sale, including the 
number he is selling in his sale. The Booco herd 
4 Spotted Poland-Chinas have been distributed into 
great many states and have pleased all. Send for 
sale cota tt when doing so kindly mention this 
paper.—{H. 





Coming Events 


Place, date, time and character of meeting will be 
printed under this heading in one line without Genes 
if the information reaches thie office two weeks 
more before the meeting is to be held, and provided 
the meeting is one of more than merely local town- 
ship interest. Send in your notice as much in 
advance as possible. 
Sectional Moctings 


W Va hort soc, Morgantown, W Jan 
N Y state fruit growers’ assn, Rochester, NY, .~y 3- 3 


Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Del n 8-10 
N Y state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N xX = 9-10 
W Va state grange, Charleston, W Va, Jan 6 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, Jan 
American forestry assn, Washington, D C, Jan i3- 1 
Y state assn union town agri socs, Albany, 4% Y, a1 
an 
N Y state assn co agri socs, Albany. N Y, Jan 18 
Pa state board of agri, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 


Pa breeders’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 
Pa vegetable growers’ assn, Harrisburg, Pa, Jan 23-25 
State hort assn of Pa. Harrisburg, Pa, Jan_ 23-25 
N Y state Berkshire breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, 


N Y¥ state breeders’ assn, Syracuse, N Y, 
N Y state agri soc, Albany, N Y, 
Western N Y hort soc, Rochester, N Y, Jan 24-26 
N Y tobacco growers’ assn, Baldwinsville, N Y. 


a 
American cranberry growers’ assn, Camden, N J, 


N Y state grange, Qneante. NY, Feb 6-9 
Warren county board of agri, 

American Jersey cattle club, New York ‘city, May 2 
Farmers’ week, Ithaca, N yY. Feb 12-17 
N Y state vegetable growers’ assn, Ithaca, 4 ¢ we 20.08 


uy ~~ Holstein-Friesian breeders’ club, ‘Syracuse 
ar 
Holstein-Friesian assn of America, Worcester, a 


Farmers’ week, State College. Pa, Dec 27-Jan 3 
Peninsula hort soc, Dover, Jan 8-10 
Pa_ state Le alliance and industrial union. 

Williamsport, Pa. Jan 9-10 


N Y state breeders’ asen, Syracuse, N Y, Jan 9-10 


é American Agriculturist 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN _AUCTIONEERING 
Greatest 


a World’s Original 





t in five weeks. te today for — 
atl School of PA. 4 20 N. 
vd., Chicago, Il. Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


CHICKS THAT LIVE $13, 22,300 
Tiffany’ Ss SUPERIOR B33,2.4% 


Presiay, Silver Laced, Snowwhite Wyandottes, Royal 
R. I. Reds. Order now for February and 
Maret Spiveey, Pekin and Rouen ducklings $25 per 
$225 per 1000. Bred. “aa hatched right. Guar- 

p= Sh to arrive safely. 
ALDHAM ULTRY FARM, RB. 33, Phonixville, Pa, 


Single White Leghorns 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Presdine stock 25% off untif November 1. ro you 
= a —-¥- stock and a square deal we can please 








for catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM _ 
F. J. DeHart CORTLAND, N. Y 












— Pure Hon Bees and Queens. Write 
4) a ite “also Baby Chix for Spring 


The Deroy Taylor Co., Newark, N. Y. 


S.C. W. LEGHORNS 


Selected bred-to-lay breeders and cockerels. Honey, 
choice, comb and extracted. 
Just-A-Mere-Farm, Box A, Columbia Cross Roads, Pa. 


Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorns 
the world’s champion pedigree layers. Some choice 
cockerels from our high-producing, trapnested hens. 
Order now. DAVID M. HAMMOND, Cortland, N. Y. 


— 


Single Comb WHITE LEGHORN SPECIAL 
Ten hens and pullets, with cockerel, $10. Also special 











prices now on Bronze turkeys. White Wyandottes 
and panes Rocks of the best. 
o FARMS, SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥. 





“Perfection” Barred Rocks (Ringlets) 


Special for balance of year—$10 cockerel 

cockerels we ever raised. Money, 
pleased. ‘A few pullets and exhibition s 
Dr. George T. Hayman, Box 10, Doy 





The Farmer’s favorite fowl {2% 288 
White Orpingtons, the heavy winter layers. Honest val- 
ues and a square deal guaranteed. 

Box A, Lyons, N.¥ 


Stevens Reliable Yards, 





at reduced prices for this month. 
Turkeys Brose “Reas White’ Holland and 
Narragansetts. Write your wants and we will quote 
special price. Also 60 breeds poultry, dogs and hares. 
Catalog free. H. A. Souder, Box G, Sellersville. Pa. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys 


Pure Bred £2 43 = 
CASSIE D. TAYLOR, . oy Alexander, Pa, 


Pure Bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
Wolf Strain and White Wyandottes 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. Stamp 
1.A.Wheeler, Maplewood Farm, B.F.D.2, Massena, N.¥ 








80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
—. that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

nor can they ¢ the of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the test care in 
allowing poultry =< cos advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibi must end with that. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Imported Belgian 
Stallion For Sale 


Going out of the horse business. Weight one ton. 
Age six years. Broken single or double. Will go 
anywhere or do anything. Is straight, sound and 
gentle. Sorrel with white mane and tail. Close built 
and a beautiful animal. Write 


JUSTAMERE FARM, MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VT. 

















. 

Percheron Stallions 

David Harum Stock Farm 
For Sale Homer, N. Y. G. Fred 
Gray, Lima N. Y. F. E. Biglow, ee mE 
Belgian Stallions. J. E. Hall. we § a 
Gallup and Warner, Syracuse, N. , Suffolk 
Stallions, mares and fillies. 


BE. S. AKIN, 600 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y, 














SHETLAND PONIES 


quality ty it 

= at a price 

pay. Address Departens at D for catalog, 
THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 





Choice Registered 
Percheron Weanling Colts shipped ° i 


show stock weiching feo0 to 2000 Ibs. Also Fe me. and 
mares in foal. few choice grade weanling colts. 
F. STEWART, -  ESPYVILLE, PA. 


State wants. 
SHEEP BREEDERS 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering’ from their noted Horned Dorset Flock 
fitted show flocks. If interested. write 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SPLENDID BULL CALVES 


two to five months old. sired by = ge. bull, Kin 
i Konigen, whose dam made 37 in 

7 days from 610 Ibs. of milk testing 4. Oy, fat. Calves 
largely white and splendid Andivi vidua from tested 
dams. F. A. TINKER WERE IMER, N. Y. 

















Clover Patch Farm Ayrshires 
few heifers from A. R. oe 2 for sale at farmer’s 
—_ Write today for sale 

MILTON W. DAVISON - a cammeeno, v.Y% 
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Maple | 


28- 























CATTLE BREEDERS 





Is that great half of your herd, the sire, 
a half t will show thousands of 
dollars of@rofit? Or is he “just a bull"? 
Run no risks. Invest where you know 
the breed pays and where the registry 
stands for purity of type and special, 
concentrated purpose. 


Buy a Jersey Bull 


Introduce the blood that proves out in 
steady, persistent milk flow, in animals 
that mature early, live long, live any- 
where, eat most anything and produce 
most economically, the richest of milk. 


Get our free book “About Jersey 
Cattle,” and plan now to build up a herd 
you'll be proud of, 


The ersey 
344 West 28rd Street - New York City 








FAIRVIEW FARM, Sophie’s Tormentor 
JERSEYS. “Production” Our Watchword 


FOR SALE—No. 144, Bull calf dropped May 2, 1916; 
solid color, re i and switch. Sire, Lass 64th’s 


Bon 106612; Lass 64th of Hood Farm 266735, 

—% 13,444.6 ane -_ 962 Ibs. butter as a four- 

year-old. _—— oe Uy - < Hood Farm, 
Torono, am 


Hood Farm and Hood F ‘ogis 
Noble Seaside Lass 329233; sold oy Fairview Farm to 
4. C. Newell 





for $700 and is now on test at her 

present home. Was milking 46 lbs. per day when sold. 

wren -' L. PIKE, Manager, GENEVA, OHIO 
T he. RNSEYS—HERD SIRES : 


i avalier: (Dolly a Mag King ae 


tqgpr2997, A. B., sire of mi 
Lonqweter Daisy 22139, A. — records forts. 30. = 
milk, 557.55 lbs. butter fat at two yea 


's.) 
am Monarch: (Ne Plus Ultra 15265, A. R., 
10 A.R.daughters; Princess Pretoria 28403, A.B.1786. 
11998.75 Ibs. milk, 543.11 Ibs. butter fat at 5% yrs.) 
Our berd won more prizes at 4 National 4 
Show than all the other Guern 
England exhibited. Bull calves under two months 
old for sale. id out on older bulls. 
SWICH, MASS. 


UPLAND FARMS, IP’ 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owner. B. F. Barnes, Mgr. 


seuing™® GUERNSEYS 


Young bulls of serviceable age sired by May King o3 
Bedminster, Grand Champion bull at Inter State Fair, 
} N.J. Third prize at N Dairy 
Show, Springfield, Mass. Pris. Out of Imp. cows with 
records of 9,000 to 10,000 ibs. of milk. Price $135 t0 $150 


BEDMINSTER FARMS, FAR HILLS, N. J. 


Harbor Hill Guernseys 


Every sire for four generations in the pedigree of the 
bull calf we offer below is out of an advanced register 
dam, or has sired A. . animals. Price $75. 
Express prepaid within 500 miles. For_further_par- 
ticulars address C. H. HECHLER, Supt., Roslyn, N. Y. 


$100--Bull for Sale--$100 


Bull born Sept. 19, 1915. Sire, Changeling Butter 
Boy. Dam an A. R. O. daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince. This bull is a splendid individual, 
grown and nicely marked, ready for service 
Tidy Abbekerk Prince and Changeling Butter Boy 
, — MF ae 10 30-lb. cows and 156 B. O. 

t 

The first check for $100 eo him, tuberculin tested. 
registered and transferred f. o. b. Owego, N. Y. 
George F. Blewer Est., Fred A. Blewer, Administrator 
Maple Vale Farm, B. F. D.3, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


28-lb. Yearling Son of 


our Senior herd sire 
Jud 3c Segis who has a 30-lb. Jr. 
3 yr. old 


daughter and a 21-lb. yearling 
daughter at five years of age. This fellow is 

perfectly straight; he hasa 20-lb. Jr. 2 yr. 
Pid sister and his dam will be tested again 
next spring; she has a 34-Ib. half-sister. rite 
= now for particulars and photo. 


F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











well 











Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Virginia State College and*Pol technic 
Institute has developed from its Holstein 
herd, seven of the highest record cows in the 
state, including Dione De Kol, holder of the 
State record for 7-and 30-days’ milk and fat 
roduction. They also developed V. P. I. 

iney Veeman, holder of the state record for 
senior two-year-olds. The leading state col- 
leges and public institutions, by all tests, have 
found the Holsteins to be the best and most 
profitable of all dairy breeds. 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklets. 
Tha Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















SPRINGDALE FARMS 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
200 


nicely 
milkers. 
100 large two and three year old heifers 
that are bred to good registered Hol- ; 

stein bulls. We have the largest 
herd of fine grade Holsteins in this 
great dairy section. If you want 
good cows don’t forget to visit us 
before you purchase. 

Better wire us to meet you at the 
train. 


> F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave., Telephone 116 or 1476 M 


FrARMSTEA D 


A.R. O. Holsteins for sale 


In order to reduce stock to barn capacity will 
sell anything you wish. - Cows, heifers, bulls, 
calves. All advanced registry stock. Come and 
-make your selections or write. 


BRADLEY FULLER, 


MO 


fresh cows and springers, all large 
fine individuals, young, well-bred, 
marked and extra heavy 


soeaneevenerasneneenionn 
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UTICA, N. Y. 











OATTLE BREEDERS 
Pure 
Bred 


brea Holstein Bull $400 


Ready for service right NOW. Sired by “IT” whose 











dam has 37.21 Ib. record. Buli 7.92-Ib. 

3-yr-old daughter of King of cs, she out 

of a 20-Ib. 4-yr-old: Dam ered tested 

4.03% fat. He is a five individu .t half white. 
First check takes him—Hé is a bargain. 


Stevens Brothers Co., Liver; mY. 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


Coming three yee, old. 20 Holstein Springers. 
oletein Strippers. 
E. J. BOWDISH, 





CORTLAND, NBW YORK 





Holstein Bull—Ready for Service 
SIRE son of Pontiac Romapee, whose dam made 23 
lbs. butter in 7 days as a 3-yr.-old. 
ter of Friend Beryl Wayne. whe made 2 
in 7 days. Light in color; straight and right; a dandy 
individual. FRANK MURRAY, West Winfield, N. Y. 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








East Ri 
Grade Holsteins tt or sale 


100 cows, high grade, fresh and due to calve 
soon. Not common black and white cows, 
but cows that are bred for milk. 


The kind that 
fill the pail. If you want the best, try a few = 
from this herd. 


12 registered bulls, all ages. 


Dr nt 


ue 


n 


20 high grade heifer calves, 10 days old. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Dept. 0, CORTLAND, N.Y. 
"Phone 14F5 "Phone 43F2 McGraw 
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Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


son of Pontiac Korndyke with 
$0" Ib. dam, and 25 of his daugh- 
ters. % Holstein heifer calves, 
$15 each, express paid in lots of 
5. 60 high grade heifers, 1 to 3 
years old, $35 to $75 each. 20 
registered heifers 6 months to | year 
old $100 each. Registered cows, heif- 
ere and bulls, high grade cows. Large 
stock on hand. Come and see them. 
Johan C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 
































1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN 1 YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 


We fer KING PONTIAC JOS 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac Josey and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke. 


mH. KNApPason, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


sires heading our herd 


Y 2d, Born January 19, 1915 


Price $150. For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y 











SWINE BREEDERS 








than at prgeent. 
Park Co. Choice and «NG 
1917. Send for cataloJU NES 


ieee aig PUTA UA ULL 


potted Poland China Bred SOW St 


Breeders and Farmers °°: 


I now h— , 130 head of spring gilts bred to eight different boars and sired by Michigs in Boy, 
They are the large, heavy boned, 


Address A. S. BOOCO, Box A, JEFFERSONVILLE, OHIO 
so UIUC See Iincgiste HULU 





y herd has never been = 


better condition to = 
the buying public = 





stretchy kind. Bred Sow sale January 25th, 














Maple Lawn Holsteins 


Situated in the very heart of the Holstein country. 
Every animal in my herd for sale at all times at 
low and reasonable figures. % Holstein — calves, 
$10 to $15; express paid in lots of five. const in 
light paper lined crates, fully protected. . 0. 
cows and heifers in calf to Ormsby Jane King. Rogie: 
tered bulls of all ages from $25 up. 20 registered 
heifers, six weeks to one year old, priced to sell. Two 
% heifer calves and registered bull calf for $50. 
Write for particulars, etc. 

Cc. W. Ellis, jr., Maple Lawn Farm, Cortiand, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Pure Bred Holstein Bull 


mm January 20, 1916. He is sired by Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, who at six years of age is 
the sire of 20 A. R..O. daughters, and he is also the 
sire of the young bull, Ormsby Jane King. that re- 
cently sold for $20,000. The dam of this bull has a 
record of 454 lbs. of milk and 20.425 Ibs. of butter 
in seven days. She is sired by one of the best sons 
of Pontiac Korndyke. Here is a chance to get a half- 
brother to the $20,000 bull. He is nicely marked, 
straight and well grown. and about — for service. 
Price if taken soon $125, with all pa 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST w INFIELD, N. ¥. 








Country Life 
Farm Offers 








anneniy 


Rae Holstein Bull 


Fit for heavy service, straight as a 

line, kind and every way right $85. 
Ten Registered heifers due with first calves 
in 4 mos. $160 each. Grandson of King 
Segis, 4 weeks old $35. Grade cows and 
heifers always forsale. Write your wants. = 
J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Noneurerowepvensanenesy siti une LEU UOUEUNEEDNNAETELELED NENG 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


We are offering for sale six bull calves, just 
tested for tuberculosis, ranging in age from 
four to seven months. The dams of these 
bulls have or are making official records. 
Priced from $75 to $100. Send for sales list 
and get a bargain. 


THE OAES FARM, - COHASSET, MASS. 














Lakeside Stock Farm 


offers some choice bred heifers, heifer calves, 
young cows and bulls of the highest breeding, ali 
pure bred and registered and of high quality. 


BE. A. POWELL 
9% W. Genesee Street. Svracuse, New York 


FOR $35.00 EACH 


and upwards, if taken soon, we offer our fall crop of 
Holstein bull calves. registered and transferred. Most 
popular families of the breed represented and backed 
by 30-pound butter records on both sire’s and dam's 
side of pedigree. Write at once 
EB. H. Foster, Barton, N. Y.; 1. R. Foster. Owego. N. Y. 
Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 








offers H. ¥. bull, om 2 —_ - on. one of 
the best 30-pound sons the Pon 
dam a 20-pound cow. Price $50. ‘Write for pedigree to 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD. N. Y. 


‘H. H. FULLER, - 


For Sale—50 HEAD 
Registered Holsteins 


of all ages. 100 head to choose from. 
SCIO, N. Y. 


HINCHEY HOMESTEAD 


offers for sale Holstein bull. born November, 1915. 
Sire a san of Pietje 224 Woodcrest Lad, and out of a 
29.17-Ib. daughter of Hengerveld Butter Boy De Kol. 
Dam a 11.92-lb. two-year-old. her dam 27.87 Ibs. 
Color mostly white. Write for price. 

W. 8. HINCHEY, P. O. Box 729 PROC HESTER. N. Y. 


B‘: Coy Seren 5 stein “Bal Cal ea two 
by 30 Ib. 





Write for oie pedigree and color — 

Would sell a few females. Write your wants. 
WHITNEY POINT STOCK FARM CO., INC. 
Box 502 Cortland, N. Y. 


it 


Chester White 
and Large 


Yorkshire Boars 


Ready for Immediate Service 


These are em large, vigorous 
animals correct type and 
conformation. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 














Pure Bred Chester Whites 


Choice spring gilts, bred or open. a and Sep- 
tember pigs at prices that are ri 
W. H. PRESTON, - SPRINGWATSR, N. ¥. 


REGISTERED Chester White Pigs 
August and October farrow. Best strains. Prices right. 
EUGENE P, ROGERS WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








~« Tywacana Berkshires ~™ 
Sows bred to Successor's Longfellow, 
180594, admittedly one of the great- 
est boars in America. Also service 
boars, spring and fall pigs. Write 
for circular. 

TYWACANA FARMS, Inc. 


Box 69 Farmingdale, LJ, N.Y. 











LARGE PROLIFIC 


BERKSHIRES 


Spring and Fall pigs. Boars ready for 
service. Write your wants to 


HOOD FARM LOWELL, MASS. 














Large Berkshires Highwood 


S i§ Six April boars, litter mates, fr m a litter of 
pecia fifteeu, weicht Nov. 17th, 1770 pounds, aver- 

aging 295 at seven months. Sire Highwood Model 
(weight ‘740 +t two years in breeding condition, would 
eusily ly weigh 1,000 in fiesh). Dam a big Highwood sow 
that has farrowed former litters of 12, Idand! is is just one 
lot. We have sixty yapring boare @ of similar ~ bg type and breeding 


C. &H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, DUNDEE, N.Y. 


Berkshires of Quality 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. Service boars of all ages. Fall pigs 
of real merit. including some genuine show pros- 








pects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices consistent 
with quality. 
J.T-Hogsett, Mgr.Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 











For Sale—300 Head 


120 high grade Holstein heifers, 1 to3 years 
old. 80 cows due to freshen this fall and 
over 100 head of registered cows and 
heifers, and heifer calves, also a few bulls. 


J. R> FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 
0. & W. R. R. STATION MUNNS. 





SERVICE BULL iiiccr‘uf'Pontiscs, 


pound, 3 old, as aaite a re 
eut of 15%- -year- - and a fine 
individual. A bargain at $85. 


. t 
SABARAMA FARM, - BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 





ideal Dairy Farm offers a pure-bred Holstein-Friesian 
bull calf, sired by Spring Farm King Pontiac 5th (a 
36-tb. bull) and out of a good producing two-year-old 
heifer. for $50. He is individually perfect. More black 
than white. Brown Bros.. Canton, St.LawrenceCo., N.Y. 


BEDMINSTER BERKSHIRES 





‘Berkshires 


We have a nice lot of spring gilts that we will sell 
for $30 each. They are large and extra good. Buy 
at once, as they will not last long 

KNOB HILL FARM, HONESDALB, PA 


Berkshire Boars 





Ready for service at farmers’ prices. 
We have five boars, good individuals, 
of true Berkshire type and of the best 
of breeding. 

PENSHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


5 head of fancy registered Berkshires, ages from ten 
cane to one year old, that will make foundation 
stock. If you need a young boar, gilt, or a nice pig, 
we can supply you with it at once. Write what you 
want and we will be pleased to give description and 
prices. 


PRIDE HOME FARM, ° HOWARD, PA, 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


stock of @e best types. Both sexes, uot 


Registered 
akin. at right prices 
HOMB FARM; CENTER VALLEY, PA 





Sired by “BONK,” a 
son of ‘‘Gen. oe 
who weighed 1000 Ibs. 
and won Grand Cham 
pionship at 11 state f 
fairs and the Inter 
national Swine Show. § 
Free circular. “sua 
Locust Lawn Farm, Bird-In- Hand, | Box 3 Lane, C Co., Pa. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 








One choice bred sow and a few August pigs, also @ 
few choice Shropshire ewe lambs for sale. 
ARTHUR 8. DAVIS CHILL STATION, N. Y. 











- R tered i 
Large Prolific Durocs Raster sevice 
spring pigs. Breeding, quality, and prices right. Write 
for description and prices. 


D. H. DREISBACH, Box75, Kingston, Ross Co., 0 


Best Registered Large Type 
Bred Gilts and Service 


Duroc Jersey Hogs freee o ie Sa 
A. C. ADAMS, WESTERVILLE, O. 


For Sale 10 


BIG rYPE POLAND 
CHINAS. Spring and fall 
pigs Also a few bred 

GEORGDH SPRAGUE, 
Large, smooth, easy feeders. 
Poland Chinas Sows bred forspring farrow, 
open gilts, fall pigs, good thrifty fe — either sex, 


SOWS. Prices right. 
Route 2, GRAFTON, 
Service boars all sold. rite your want 
RITCHBY & BROKAW, R. D. 2, FLUSHING. 0. 


LISTEN, HEAR YE 


Have you bought one of my Registered Bis Riis? La Hy 
China Pigs yet? They are Ge Hogs. i 
Write for prices, etc. G. 8. HALL, FARMDALE, "OHIO 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON , Onondaga Hill, N. ¥. 








OHIO 














We offer six boars farrowed Pay 26, 1916. ighi 
November 30, 1916, 240 Ibs. to 270 Ibs., from 2s litter 


of thirteen. These boars are low and deep, tl 
heads and plenty of bone. Price $30 to §40 each, 
| pigs that are growthy and of the correct type, 


from large litt 
BEDMINSTER FAR 


Mulefoot Hogs 


itters, $15 each at ten weeks old. 
MS, - FAR HILLS. WN. J. 








Oldest breeder in the state. Pedigreed stock 8 sale. 
GAMUBL JOHNS, Box 198. WILMINGTON, 0. 


—_— 


Will offer cee "for sale 


If you need ~ good herd boar, ask for prices. 
BAST VIEW FARM. - - LINWOOD, WN. Y¥. 


OI. CG. PIGS 


now réady for shipment, Silver’s strain 
WHIZR HOMESTEAD, B. 1, CINCINNATUS, N. ¥, 

















American Agriculturist 


he Greatest Thing in the World — 


A Christmas story by Elizabeth Burgess Hughes 


LITTLE old woman in 
a purplish-blue cotton 


frock stood at the 
window, one hand 
shielding her eyes, 


looking out upon the 
snowy stretch beyond, 
cut sharply in two by 
a muddy, disordered 
She had stood there since nine 





road. 
that morning, staring into that white 
expanse, at first eagerly, now sober- 
ly, the wistful tears not very far off. 


He—her son—had said he would 
come, and he was to bring Alice with 
him True, Alice would regard it as 
a good deal of a bore, or at its best 
a mild lark, this spending Christmas 
in the little lonely farmhouse. Alice 
was the typical rich wife of a _ self- 
made man—supercilious, independent, 
a trifle intolerant, yet deeply enough in 
love with her husband to tone down 
these qualities in his behalf. His moth- 
er—that was a different matter. She 
was little and old and dowdy—a farm 
woman, born and bred on this dreary 
patch of land that later, through 
heart-breaking toil, was coaxed into 
fertility. She had married a farmer 
and stayed on at the old place, and 
was now a farmer’s tired-out drudge 
efa widow, with big, bony hands and 
stooped shoulders and that unorna- 
mental aspect that comes to women 
who have long ceased to think of 
themselves. 


The Real Woman 


But under the tired, unlovely ex- 
terior burned a passion pure and 
vital, and beautiful as an Annuncia- 
tion lily before the white candles of 
prayer—her love for her son. How 
she had toiled and sacrificed that he 
might have a chance only she and the 
great Onlooker knew. But she had 
stayed on the farm. Even on his 
graduation day she would not shame 
him with her dowdiness and igno- 
rance. But al! day she had thrilled 
at thought of him. And his success 
—what it had meant to her! His 
marriage to Alice meant less, in a 
way. He, who had loved her and 
never for a moment seemed ashamed 
of her uncouthness, had by his own 
act driven an entering wedge between 
them. Alice had made one visit to 
the farm, and her superciliousness, 
combined with the telling briefness 
of her stay, had sunk deep into 
the mother’s heart. Maynard was 
her son, but he would be hers no 
more. a 

Today, for instance. He had prom- 
ised to come—and here the fretful, 
hurt mind took up its grievance, and 
the wistful eyes stared out over the 
snow and the empty road. It was 
Alice, of course—she wouldn't let him 
come. Probably he was with her now 
at some stylish entertainment, wholly 
forgetful of the little brown farm- 
house. Oh, it was cruel, cruel, that 
a stranger woman could so wean 
away her boy from her breast! She 
choked a little and rested her fore- 
head against the cold glass. She 
thought of Maynard’s passionate love 
of children. He had always said he 
wanted a big family. Alice—well, 
Alice didn’t agree with him, that was 


all. They had been married seven 
years and there were no children. 
Maynard was his mother’s all. Only 


through him could the little woman 
in the purplish frock reach woman- 
hood’s final crown—grandmother- 
hood. Her heart ached with an al- 
most physical intensity. How, in her 
loneliness, she longed for the cuddling 
arms of a grandchild! But Alice— 
She left the window with a gesture 
of weariness and went back to 
the kitchen. The little diningroom 
through which she passed was warm 
and cozy, the table laid with her best 
linen cloth and set with her old blue 


china. She sighed a little as she 
looked over her spoiled dinner. No, 
Maynard wasn’t coming. This Christ- 


mas day—this happy Yuletide, how 
the words mocked her!—must be 
spent alone. Suddenly her self-con- 
trol gave way. She sank to a chair, 
and, burying her face in her empty 
arms, sobbed aloud 

Dusk had come on when she rose, 
resolutely but hopelessly calm, and 
reached for a lamp. Its light flared 
out over the quiet little kitchen, the 
stove glowing with the ruddy blaze 
within, the dishes containing the 
Christmas dinnef huddled in_ the 
warming closet. She smiled a little, 
and reflected that she was in the po- 
sition of the hero of the old nursery 
rhyme: 

“Smarty, Smarty, gave a party, 
And nobody came.” 


But Maynard couldn’t help her lov- 
ing and wanting and waiting for him. 
All the Alices in the world ‘couldn't 
blot out the fact that he was her son, 
bone of her bone, flesh of her ffesh 
tkat his lips and hands and heart\ had 


‘ 


been hers first. Oh, the sweetness and 
bitterness of motherhood! - ae’ 

And just then there came a _ tre- 
mendous stamping on the doorstep 
and a hasty kuock at the door. Her 


heart leaped. Perhaps Maynard— 
but no, it was too late now for May- 
nard. 


She went to the door, holding the 
lamp high. Its glow fell on the eager, 
dark face of the man outside, but just 
within its circle. The little old lady 
exclaimed, and nearly dropped the 
lamp. 

“Son—why, son! You have come at 
last—you didn’t forget Mother—” 

“Forget you? Well, I’d say not! 
We started early this morning, Alice 
and I, but—let me come in, Mother, 
and tell you about it. I’ve only a 
minute. I want to bundle you up and 
take you back with me.” He stepped 
inside the little entry, unfastening his 
greatcoat at the neck as he spoke, and 
smiling. “You remember that little 
cabin just this side of Berry Creek, 
where Sam Hutchins lives? Well, it 
was snowing like fury when we 
passed in our sleigh, and the 
Hutchins woman ran out and begged 
us to come in. She said we were the 
first.persons to pass the place in 
hours. Her husband was ill in bed, 
and their baby had had a convulsion. 
She couldn’t leave the child to go for 
a doctor, and she feared it was dying. 
For God’s sake, wouldn’t we come in 
and help her? 

“We went in, of course, and Alice 
said at once that the baby was in a 
bad way. Then she went to work. I 
don’t know where she gathered her 
knowledge, but Alice is an absolutely 
wonderful nurse. She put the baby 
in a warm mustard bath first, and 
you'd have been surprised to see how 
quickly it revived.” 

“Yes, yes,”” muttered the mother, 
“warm water and mustard every time 
for convulsions—” 

“And as it seemed easier, I rode over 
a mile to a grocery to phone for a doc- 
tor. It ‘vas Christmas day, and not one 
could be secured—you know it’s eight 
miles out of town, that cabin. So I 
went back and told them that we'd give 
up all thoughts of taking our Christ- 
mas dinner with you, but I’d hurry over 
here and bring you back with me.” He 
followed her into the kitchen. “Oh, 
Mother, you haven't eaten! You were 
waiting for us all this time? I'm afraid 
you were uneasy.” 

“A little,” she admitted bravely. “Of 
course I’m going with you, dear—the 
weather’s been so bad news didn’t 
travel fast. I didn’t know the Hutchins 
man was sick, even. Won't you sit 
down by the stove while I'm getting my 
bonnet and shawl?” 

She hurried up the stairs, and a mo- 
ment later came down well bundled up. 
Her eyes were shining like a girl's. She 
stood on tiptoe to kiss her tall son. 

“And I thought my baby wasn’t com- 
ing,” she said whimsically. “We moth- 
ers are mighty foolish creatures at 
times, aren’t we?” 

“You’re—divine!” he said—“you and 
all mothers.” He returned.her caress 


gently. “I think I'm just beginning to 
learn that. Ready?” 
“Those shiftless Hutchinses,” she 
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said, suddenly, as he opened the hall 
door, “they never look a minute ahead. 
I'll wager they’ve nothing to eat in the 
house. Let’s—let’s take them our Christ- 
mas dinner, what say? It'll be past 
eating when we get back. To share it 
with the Hutchinses’ll make me feel it 
served a pretty good purpose, after all.” 

He smiled, and helped her hurriedly 
bundle the dinner into baskets, which 
they stowed away at.the back of the 
sleigh. “It'll be cold storage food when 
we get there, won't it?” he commented. 

“It can het up again,” said the 
little old lady placidly. 

They reached the cabin in an incred- 
ibly brief time, and as the man lifted 
his mother down the door opened and 
Alice stood silhouetted against the 
light. Force of habit made the older 
woman humbly hesitate. But Alice ran 
out and drew her into a close, warm, 
young embrace, her strong arms about 
the frail little old shoulders. 

“O Mother, I’m so glad you've 
come!” she said, almost with a sob. 
“We think—the baby’s worse.” 

The little old lady, tingling with 
that appealing “Mother’—Alice had al- 
ways called her Mrs Bostwick—went 
up the =a and into the room where 
the sick child lay. Then she forgot 
even Alice as she saw the fevered lit- 
tle cheek on the pillow. 

The Changed Outlook 

Over the wee bit of pain-racked hu- 
manity they watched the night out— 
Maynard and the two women nearest 
his heart, and the child’s mother. There 
was no time for anything but service 
until dawn. More than once the old 
lady marveled at Alice’s swift, deft, 
absorbed kindness. A change seemed 
to have come over the _ indifferent, 
rather contemptuous nature. And the 
mother of Maynard wondered. Near 
dawn the baby fell into a deep, quiet 
sleep, and the older woman _ straight- 
ened with a quick breath. “He's go- 
ing to pull through,” she said. 

The child’s mother began to cry, 
broken, joyful, hysterical tears, and 
ran into the other room to tell her sick, 
fretting husband the blessed tidings. 
With that odd, bright method of hers 
which swerved gently from tragedy to 
the commonplace, Mrs Bostwick ex- 
claimed: “My, I know you are all plumb 
starved out. Alice and Maynard, when 
did you last eat?” 

It developed that a late lunch the 
day before at a little railway station 
had been their last meal. “And mine 
was yesterday at breakfast,” she con- 
fessed,.a little shamefacedly. “Now 
we're going to have dinner,” and she 
went into the kitchen. 

Presently she called to the others. 
The long, rough table, set with her 
Christmas dinner, awaited them. With 
a deepening sense of understanding and 
comradeship they all sat down to- 
gether—except the baby’s mother, who 
was happily arranging a tray for her 
husband. 

“Upon my soul,” said Mrs Bostwick 
solemnly, “this is the first time I ever 
et a Christmas dinner for breakfast!” 

The others laughed, and Maynard, 
enthusiastic as a boy, drank a toast in 
her honor. “Here’s to the good 
Samaritan who brought us food and 
the healing cheer of her presence!” The 
little old lady flushed and looked un- 
easily at Alice. But that person only 
smiled mistily, and leaning over, 
patted her husband’s mother upon the 
cheek. What had come over Alice? 
When her wonder was refiected in her 
glance. Alice looked over at her hus- 
band with a softened, brilliant expres- 





Maynard Put an Arm Around Each 


sion that set the ojJd lady marveling 
more than ever. 

Later in the day, when the baby was 
out of danger and showing symptoms 
of rapid convalescence, Maynard Bost- 
wick bundled his mother and his wife 
into the sleigh, and followed by the 
happy, tearful gratitude of the Hutch- 
inses, turned homeward. 

“It’s been a wonderful day!” sighed 
Mrs Bostwick, senior. ‘* was so un- 
happy yesterday because I thought you 
two weren't coming—but see how need- 
less my fretting was. In spite of the 
anxiety and the watching and the odd- 
ness of it all, I wouldn’t exchange my 
Christmas day, after all. We cross so 
many bridges before we get to ’em— 
we mothers. Maybe you'll understand 
some day, Alice.” 

“Oh, Mother,” sighed Alice, half 
laughing and half crying, “I think [ 
do understand. Maynard has been tell- 
ing me how good you were, how you 
sat up with him and nursed him and 
sacrificed for him. I’m afraid I’ve been 
a poor sort of daughter, but it was just 
because I didn’t understand. Things 
are different when you hope to be a 
mother yourself. You see, Maynard 
and I are expecting a little son, and 
you—” 

They were being lifted from _ the 
sleigh in front of the little old brown 
farmhouse. “Alice!” almost shrieked 
her mother-in-law, seizing the gate- 
post to steady herself,” is it true, real- 


ly true? I’m to have a real live baby 
to cuddle—?” 
“We hope so.” Maynard put an arm 


around each and piloted them into the 
warm, quiet kitchen. The little old 
lady was crying for sheer happiness. 
“And though Alice wants a son and I 
@ daughter, we won’t fall out about the 
matter. You see, Alice is a real 
woman, after all, dear—she is perfect- 
ly splendid, only she just hadn’t been 
waked up and didn’t know it.” He 
kissed his wife loyally. 

“I understand so many things I 

didn’t before—how your mother feels 
about you, for instance,” said Alice, go- 
ing over to the little stove and sinking 
into the gingham-cushioned chair be- 
fore it. “I’d hate a woman who came 
between me and my son. I’m going to 
stay with you for weeks, Mother, here 
in this dear, quiet, brown place, and 
have you teach me what motherhood is. 
You know—you’ve been all along the 
road. I want to be a tender, good, wise 
mother, so that my son_ will grow up 
like—like his father.” She glanced at 
Maynard very wistfully. “That dear 
baby we saved today—what if it had 
been my o _ 
The little old lady ran and _ knelt 
down and put both arms about the girl. 
“What a Christmas!” she whispered. 
“Now indeed I can say, ‘Praise the Lord, 
O my soul, and forget not all His bene- 
fits’! Oh, Alice, my dear, being a moth- 
ah very greatest thing in all the 
world!” 


Another Man’s Shoes—XXVI 


It was certainly a novel sensation 
to open one’s eyes in a police station 
under a charge of murder, and to 
find an _  affable-looking inspector 
standing beside one’s bed with a bag 
in his hand. 

It was my captor of the previous 
day, and the bag which he was hold- 
ing was the one which I had brought 
up with me from Woodford. 

“Good morning,” I said, smiling at 
him sleepily. 

“I’m glad to see you slept all 
right,” he returned. “There are your 
things. I went round to Park Lane 
for them first thing this morning.” 

“That was uncommonly good of 
you, inspector,”’ I replied gratefully. 
“Now I shall be able to do you credit 
in the dock.” 

He grinned amiably. 

“We can give you a breakfast, of 
course, and if there’s anything special 
you want you can send out for it.” 

T shook my head. 

“T’ll leave it to you,” I said. “It's 
not often one gets a chance of sam- 
pling his majesty’s hospitality.” 

“Very good.” He paused a mo- 
ment. 

“You will be taken before. the 
magistrate at eleven o’clock. Any let- 
ters you wish to write will be _  at- 
tended to at once, provided they are 
in order. I will let you have some 
ef and envelopes with your break- 
ast.”’ 

I nodded. 

“And if you would like a shave,” 
he continued, “I’ll send ’round for a 
barber.” 

“It seems to me,” I said, “that, 
next to the Savoy, Bow Street is about 
the best hotel in London.” 

The inspector smiled again. 

“We try to make prisoners on re- 
mand as comfortable as possible,” he 
replied, and, going out, he left me 
to my toilet. 

I dressed quickly, and dispatched 
with appreciation the plentiful if 
somewhat plain breakfast which a 
stolid constable brought in to me on 
a tray. It was while I was engaged 
in this latter occupation that the 
brilliant thought of writing to Lord 
Lammersfield suddenly occurred to 





me. 
I had been puzzling my brains alf 
[To Page 14.] . 
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Fields and Pastures New—I 


HE IMPERIAL Limited 
lurched with a swing 
around the last hair- 
pin curve of the Yale 
canyon. On the river 
side of the first coach 
behind the diner, 
Estella Benton nursed 
her round chin in the 

palm of one hand, leaning her elbow 

on the window sill. 

She was near the finish of her jour- 
ney. Pensively she considered the 
end of the road. How would it be 
there? What manner of folk and 
country? It was bound to be crude, 
to be full of inconveniences and un- 
couthness. MHer_brother’s letters had 
partly prepared her for that. Invol- 
untarily she shrank from it. Although 
Estella Benton was a healthy, vigor- 
ous-bodied young woman, she could 
searcely be described as beautiful, yet 
was undeniably attractive. Obviously 
a daughter of the well-to-do, one of 
that American type which flourishes 
in families to which American poli- 
ticians unctuously refer as the back- 
bone of the nation. 

Save for a natural 
spirit she might have wept her way 
across North America. She had no 
tried standard by which to measure 
life’s values for she had lived her 
twenty-two years wholly shielded 
from the human wmaelstorm, § fed, 
elcthed, taught, an untried product of 
home and schools. She had danced 
‘anc sung and played light-heartedly, 
accepting a certain standard of living, 
a certain position in a certain set, a 
pleasantly ordered home life, as her 
birthright, a natural heritage. She 
had dwelt upon her ultimate destiny 
in her secret thoughts as ~ fore- 
shadowed by that of other girls she 
Krew. The Prince would come, to put 





buoyancy of 


it in a nutshell. He would woo 
gracefully. They would wed. They 
would be delightfully happy. Except 


for the matter of being married, 
things would move along the same 
pleasant channels. 

Just so. But a _ broken steering 
knuckle on a heavy touring car set 
things in a different light—many 
things. She learned then that death 
is no respecter-of persons, that a big 
income may be lived to its limit with 
nothing left when the brain force 
which commanded it ceases to func- 
tion. Her father produced perhaps 
fifteen to twenty thousand dollars a 
year in his brokerage business, and 
he had saved nothing. Thus at one 
stroke she was put on an equal foot- 


ing with the stenographer in her 
father’s office. Scarcely equal either, 
for the stenographer earned her 


bread and was technically equipped 
for the task, whereas Estella Benton 
had no training whatsoever except in 
social usage. 

She turned at last in her seat. The 
Limited's whistle had shrilled for a 
stop. At the next stop—she won- 
dered what lay in store for her just 
beyond the next stop. While she dwelt 
mentally upon this, her hands were 
gathering up same few odds and ends 
of her belongings on the berth. 

Across the aisle a large, smooth- 
faced young man watched her with 
covert admiration. When she had set- 
tled back with bag and suitcase locked 
and strapped on the opposite seat and 
was hatted and gloved, he leaned over 
and addressed her genially. 

“Getting off at Hopyard? Happen 
to be going out to Roaring Springs?” 

Miss Benton's gray eyes rested im- 
personally on the top of his head, 
traveled slowly down over the trim 
front of his blue serge to the polished 
tan oxfords on his feet, and there was 
not in eyes or on countenance the 
slightest sign that she saw or heard 
him. The large young man flushed a 
vivid red. 

Miss Benton was partly amused, 
partly . provoked. The large young 
man had been her vis-a-vis at dinner 
the day before and at breakfast that 
morning. He had evinced a yearning 
for conversation each time, but it had 
been diplomatically confined to salt 
and other condiments, the weather 
and the scenery. Miss Benton had no 
objection to young men in general, 
quite the contrary. But she did not 
consider it quite the thing to counte- 
mance every amiable stranger. 

Within a few minutes the porter 
came for her things, and the blast of 
the Limited’s whistle warned her that 
it was time to leave the train. Ten 
minutes later the Limited was a van- 
ishing object down an aisle slashed 
through a forest of great trees, and 
Miss Estella Benton stood on the plank 
platform of Hopyard station. North- 
ward stretched a flat, unlovely vista of 
fire-blackened stumps. Southward, 
along track and siding, ranged a sin- 
gle row of buildings, a grocery store, a 
shanty with a huge sign proclaiming 


- 


Big ‘Timber 


A romance of the northwest lumbering country.by Bertrand Sinclair 
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“He Lifted the Logger Clear 


that it was a bank, dwelling, hotel and 
blacksmith shop whence arose the 
clang of hammered iron. A dirt road 
ran between town and station, with 
hitching posts at which farmers’ nag 
stood dispiritedly in harness. 

“How could one live in a place like 
this?’’ she asked herself. 

At any rate, she reflected, Hopyard 
was not her abiding place. She hoped 
that her destination would prove more 
inviting. 

Beside the platform were ranged 
two touring cars. Three or four of 
those who had alighted entered these. 
Their baggage was piled over’ the 
hoods, buckled on the running boards. 
The driver of one car approached her. 
“Hot Springs?” he inquired tersely. 

She aflirmed this, and he took her 
baggage, likewise her trunk check 
when she asked how that article would 
be transported to the lake. She had 
some idea of route and means, from 
her brother’s written instruction, but 
she thought he might have been there 
to meet her. At least he wou!d be at 
the Springs. 

The car whipped a curve and drove 
into what the fat man from Calgary 
facetiously remarked upon as the tall 
uncut. Miss Benton sighted up these 
noble columns to where a_ breeze 
droned inthe tops, two hundred feet 
above. Through*a gap in the timber 
she saw mountains, peaks that stood 
bold as the Rockies, capped with 
snow For two days she had been 
groping for a word to define, to sum 
up the feeling which had grown upon 
her, had been growing upon her 
steadily, as the amazing scroll of that 
four-day journey unrolled. She found 
it now, a simple word, one of the sim- 
plest in our mother tongue—bigness. 
Bigness in its most ample sense—that 
was the dominant note. Immensities 
of distance, vastness of rolling plain, 
sheer bulk of mountain, rivers that 
one crossed, and after a day’s journey 
crossed again, still far from source or 
confluence. And now this unending 
sweep of colossal trees! 

At first she had been overpowered 
with a sense of insignificance utterly 
foreign to her previous experience. 
But now she discovered with an agree- 
able sensation of surprise she could 
vibrate to such a keynote. And while 
she communed with this pleasant dis- 
covery the car sped down a straight 
stretch and around a corner and 
stopped short to unload sacks of mail 
at a weather-beaten yellow edifice, its 


windows displaying indiscriminately 
Indian baskets, groceries, and hard- 
ware. 


Somewhere distant along that lake 
shore was to be her home. As the car 
rolled over the four hundred yards 
between store and white-and-green St 
Allwoods she wondered if Charlie 
would be there to meet her. She was 
weary of seeing strange faces, of being 
directed, of being hustled about. 

But he was not there, and she re- 
called that he never had been notable 
for punctuality. Five years is a long 
time. She expected to find him 
changed—for the better, in certain di- 





of the Wharf and Heaved 








Him Down the Slip 
rections. He had promised to be there; 
but, in this respect, time evidently had 
a no appreciable transforma- 
tion. 

She registered, was assigned a room, 
and ate luncheon, and after that she 
began to make _ inquiries. Neither 
clerk nor manager knew aught of 
Charlie Benton. They were both in 
their first season there. They advised 
her to ask the storekeeper. 

“MacDougal will know,’ they were 
agreed. ‘‘He knows everybody around 
here, and everything that goes on.” 

The storekeeper, a genial, round- 
bodied Scotchman, had the informa- 


tion she desired. 
“Charlie Benton?’ said he. ‘No, 
he’ll be at his camp up the lake. He 


in three or four days back. I 
mind now, he said he’d be down 
Thursday; that’s today. But he isn’t 
here yet, or his boat'd be by the wharf 
yonder.” 


was 


Let us mai thi ble 
| book of the very lat 


“Are there any passenger boats that | 


call there?” she asked. 

“Not reg’lar. There’s a gas boat 
goes t’ the head of the lake now an’ 
then. She’s away now. 
hire a launch. Jack Fyfe’s camp ten- 
der’s about to get under way. But ye 
wouldna care to go on her, I'm 
thinkin’. She'll be loaded wi’ lumber- 
jacks—every man drunk as a 
most like. Maybe Benton’ll be in be- 
fore night.” 


Ye might | 


lord, | 


She went back to the hotel. But St | 
Allwoods, in its dual capacity of 
health-and-pleasure resort, was a 


gilded shell, making a brave outward 
show, but capitalizing cheifly lake, 
mountains, and hot, mineral springs. 
Her room was a bare, cheerless place. 
She did not want to sit and ponder. 
Too much real grief hovered in the 
immediate background of her life. So 
She went out and walked down the 
road and out upon the wharf which 
jJutted two hundred yards into the 
lake. Halfway out she passed a slip 
beside which lay moored a heavily 
built, fifty-foot boat, scarred with 
usage, a squat and powerful craft. 

She stood for a time at the outer 
wharf end and then _ retraced 





her | 


steps. Nearing the halfway slip, she | 
saw that a wagon from which goods | 


were being unloaded blocked the way. 
A dozen men were stringing in from 
the road, bearing bundles and bags 
and rolls of blankets. They were big, 
burly men, carrying themselves with 
a reckless swing, with trousers cut off 
midway between knee and ankle so 
that they reached just below the 
upper of their high-topped, heavy, 
laced boots. Two or three were sing- 
ing. All appeared unduly happy, 
talking loudly, with deep laughter. 
One threw down his burden am@ exe- 
cuted a brief clog. Splinters flew 
where the sharp calks bit into the 
wharf planking, and his companions 
applauded. 

It dawned upon Stella Benton that 
these might be Jack Fyfe’s drunken 
loggers, and she withdrew until the 
way should be clear, vitally § inter- 
ested because her brother was a log- 





me &: 

ging man, and wondering if these 
were the human tools he used in his 
business, if these were the sort of 
men with whom he associated. 

Then they began filing down the 
gangway to the boat’s deck. One 
slipped, and came near falling into 
the water, whereat his fellows howled 
gleefully. Precariously they nego- 
tiated the slanting passage. All but 
one; he sat hi down at the slip-head 
on his bundle and began a quavering 
chant. The teamster imperturbably 


finished his unloading, two men mean- 
while piling the goods aboard. 
The wagon backed out, and the way 


was clear, save for the logger sitting 
on his blankets, wailing his lugubri- 
ous song. From below his fellows 
urged him to come along. A bell 
clanged in the pilot house. The ex- 
haust of a gas engine began to sput- 
ter through the boat’s side. From her 
after deck a man hailed the logger 
sharply, and when his cali was un- 
heeded, he ran lightly up the slip. 

He spoke now with authority, im- 
paticntiy. 

“Hurry aboard, Mike; we’re wait- 
ing.” 

The logger arose, waved his hand 
airily,. and turned as if to retreat down 
the wharf. The other caught him by 
the arm and spun him face to the 
slip. 

“Come on, Slater,’ he said evenly. 
“T have no time to fool around.” 

The logger drew back his fist. Hea 
was a fairly big man. But if he had 
in mind to deal a blow, it failed, for 
the other ducked and caught him 
with both arms around the middle. He 
lifted the logger clear of the wharf, 
hoisted him to the level of his breast, 
and heaved m down the slip as ene 
would throw a sack of bran. [See il- 
lustration ‘ 

The man’s body bounced on the in- 
cline, rolled, slid, tumbled, till at 
length he brought up against the 
boat’s guard, and all that saved him 
a ducking was the prompt extension 
of several stout arms, which clutched 
and hauled him to the flush after 
deck. He sat on his haunches, blink- 
ing. 

Then he laughed. So did the 
man at the top of the slip and the 
lumberjacks clustered on the _ boat. 
But the roar of him who had taken 
that inglorious descent rose loudest 


of all, an explosive “Har—-har—har!” 
He clambered unsteadily to his feet, 


[To Page 16.] 
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f*It Has Been My Experience ”’ 
Our Best Supper Dish 


When preparing dinner I boil 
enough potatoes to fix this dish. 
Whip potatoes, season with butter, 


salt and enough milk to make quite 
moist. Add a can of salmon picked 
up, removing any skin or bones, the 


yolks of two eggs and the white of 
one. Beat all together and place in 
taking dish. Smooth over and cover 
top with the one white, beaten just 
a little, so it will spread nicely. Bake 
about forty minutes in moderate 
oven. The white of egg on top 
forms a golden brown crust and 
keeps the moisture in. Bake in same 
dish to be served.—[Mrs Ella Niver, 
Seneca County, N Y. 
Fried Chicken 

Cut one chicken as for fricassee, 
wash clean and put in a stew pan 
with as much water as will cover. 
Sprinkle with a large spoon of salt 
and let boil till tender. Keep pan 
covered as much as you can. When 
boiled enough pour off liquor, take 
chicken out of pan and put a half 
cur of butter or lard in pan. Put 


into pan a large onion, sliced, and let 
fry till brown often shaking pan. 
Make a batter of two eggs and half 
cup of milk or water and beat. Dip 
chicken into this-and put in pan to 
fry till brown, often shaking pan, 
meats can be cooked in the same way; 


bread dipped in the batter and 
fried is also very good.—[P. A. 
Hundley, Wyoming County, Pa, 


Baked Hash 


Two cups cold meat of 
put through the food chopper, three 
cups of potatoes chopped, but not 
quite so fine. Mix in chopping bowl 
with one cup of juice from can of 
tomatoes. Put in a_ greased pan, 
bake in slow oven 50 minutes. Re- 
move from oven With a tablespoon 
make six small holes in the _ top, 
break an egg in each hole, return to 
the oven for ten minutes. Serve on 
hot plates and garnish with beet 
pickle.—[M. C., Lawrence County, 
N Y. 


any kind 


Beefsteak Pie 


Take a pound of beefsteak and 
pound well, season with salt and pep- 
per and fry slowly until nearly done, 
then pour in boiling water to cover 
and let simmer until real tender. 
Pare and slice a dozen medium sized 
potatoes and cook in salted boiling 
water until done. If onions are liked 
two or three may be sliced and 
cooked with thé potatoes. When all 
are done put potatoes and onions 
on top of meat and make a good 
biscuit dough. Roll to 44-inch thick- 
ness, cut into biscuite and put close 
together without crowding on top of 
potatoes. Be sure and have plenty 
of gravy. If well made this is 
delicious.—[Ethel M. Hudson, Che- 
mung County, N Y. 

Our Favorite 

Take cold boiled potatoes, about 10 
in number, and two onions. Slice or 
dice them thin and add any kind of 
boiled beef or ham which is on hand, 
also cut in small pieces. Mix thorough- 
ly and pour over all a pint of beef or 
chicken gravy, or if you do not have 
that, rich milk or cream. Add a pint 
of stewed tomatoes. Salt and pepper 
to taste and put a layer of bread 
crumbs on top. Bake in a shallow dish 
for three-fourths of an hour. The top 
should be a light brown. Garnish with 
parsiey if you have it and you have as 
fine a supper dish as you could wish 
for.— [Cousin Constance, Saratoga 
County, N Y. 





Another Man’s Shoes 
{From Page 12.] 


the time I was dressing as to what 
was the best course to pursue, and I 
think it must have been the Bow 
Street cocoa which inspired me with 
this happy idea. 

I pushed aside the tray, and, tak- 
ing a sheet of the note paper which 
the constable had brought in, I com- 
posed with some care the following 
letter: 

Street Police Station, 
Thursday. 
Dear Lord Lammersfield: 

The last time I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, at Sangatte’s dance, you 
were good enough to say that I was to 
let you know if I ever found myself in 
prison, As you will see by my present 


Bow 


address, this situation has arisen with 
unexpected abruptness. I don’t know 
whether the interesting offense with 


which I am charged is now public prop- 
erty, but if so, I can assure you my 
present fame is quite unearned. If you 
could spare me half an hour of your 
time later in the day, I should be very 
grateful for your advice. In return, I 
can promise you a story which will help 
to relieve the regrettable monotony of 


the Home Office that you were com- 
plaining of last time we met. 
Yours sincerely. 
Stuart Northcote. 
From what I had seen of Lord 
Lammersfield, I felt fairly confident 


that this letter would bring him to 
the station. The circumstances at- 
tending the charge against me. were 
po extraordinary, and his own inter- 
ests so closely tied up with mine, 
that his curiosity about the case) if 


\ 
f 


he had been informed of it, must al- 
ready be overwhelming. 

I was just addressing the envelope 
when Inspector Neil came in again, 
accompanied by the barber. 

“Here you are, inspector,” I said, 
handing it to him. “This is the only 
letter I want to send at present, but 
I should be much obliged if it could 
be delivered at once.” 

He read the address with a mingled 


expression of surprise and _ respect. 
Then, calling the constable into the 
room, presumably to assist the bar- 


ber in case I made a sudden dash for 
the razor, he went out with the letter 
in his hand. 

I felt rather sorry for that barber. 
I think he must have had some ink- 
ling as to my identity, for I could see 
that he was almost bursting with 
anxiety- to break into conversation. 

The cold eye of the constable was 
om us, however, and the poor man 
had to pursue his task in silence. He 
had just finished, and was mournfully 
dabbing me with the towel, when In- 
spector Neil returned. 

“Your friend of last night, Mr 
Logan, is here,” he said. “You can 
see him now if you want to.” 

“T shall be pleased to receive him,” 
I replied with dignity. 

A minute later Billy was ushered 
into the room by the constable, who 
then withdrew, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

silly looked round with an 
pression of mild surprise. 

“Hello, my son” he observed. “I 
expected to find you in a dungeon 
cell. What’s the meaning of this 
magnificence?” 

“*We try to make prisoners on re- 
mand as comfortable as possible,’” I 
quoted. “I’m sorry I can’t offer you 
a whisky, but there’s some excellent 
cocoa here, if that’s any good.” 

Billy seated himself on the edge of 
the table and thrust his hands into 
his pockets. 

“Well,” he said, 
unholy mix- up—eh? 

“I suppose we've got an audience,” 
he added. 

“I expect so,” I said, “but it 
doesn’t matter. I’m going to do the 
George Washington act in any case, 
now. As Northcote’s dead, I consider 
our bargain’s at an end.” 

He nodded. 

“Of course it is. The only way is 
to make a clean breast of it. You'll 
have to have a lawyer, or a counsel, 
or whatever they call it over here, to 
put the thing properly. I'd better see 
about getting one, hadn’t I?” 

“I've written to Lammersfield,” I 
said, “and asked him to come and 
see me. I'll wait and hear what he’s 
got to say before I take any further 
steps.” 

“By Jove!” 


ex- 


“this is rather an 


he cried. “That was 
a sound notion. Nothing like having 
the Home Secretary behind you. Do 
you reckon he’ll come?” 

“Ti think so, Billy,” I 
placently. 

“Have you heard anything fresh 
about the facts?” he asked. “Who 
put it across Prado, and how did the 
police get onto your track?” 

“T think it must have been Da 
Costa,” I answered; “but we shall 
know more about it before very long. 
I'm due to meet the magistrate at 
eleven.” 

Billy looked at his watch. 

“Eleven, is it?’ he said. 


said com- 


“T ought 


to be going, then. ‘Ive promised to 
call for your girl and take her to 
the court.” 

“Mercia” I exclaimed. “Does she 
know?” 

“Yes,” said Billy. “I told her this 


morning when she rang up. Was 
that wrong?” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Lord. no,” I said. “She’d have 
heard all about it by midday, in any 
case. The papers will be shriekinz 
themselves purple. The only thing is 
that I don’t want her name dragged 
in, if. I can help it.” 

“Well, she’d have to come to court, 
in any case,” said Billy, “so I thought 
I might as well take her, and let her 
know the real truth right away. It’ll 
save -her a lot of worry.” 

T held out my hand. 

“Billy,” I said, “you’re a 

He gave me a vigorous grip 
jumped down off the table. 

“Honor among thieves, my son,” he 
said with a laugh. 

He walked to the door and tapped 
on it with his knuckles. It was 
opened by my friend the policeman 
with a promptness which was slightly 
suggestive, and, waving his hand to 
me, Billy passed out into the passage. 

For the next twenty minutes I oc- 
cupied myself with straightening out 
in my head the exact date and se- 
quence of each occurrence since my 
fateful meeting with Prado on the 
embankment. 

T had determined to tell Lammers- 
field the entire truth, and I wanted 
to be able to present my story as 
briefly and crisply as possible. 

I had just concluded this task te 
my own satisfaction when Inspector 
Neil returned. 

“The magistrate has arrived,” he 
said. “They are going to take your 
case first.” [To Be Continued.| 
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The Rayo Lamp 


Its generous, steady light makes old eyes seem 
No flicker. 


For best results use Socony Kerosene— 
the cleanest, clearest-burning fuel. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY @7 N. Y. 
56 New Street, New York 
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National Year Book 
Almanac and Encyclopedia 


for 1917 


**Best book of the feed By the home 
ever published’” 








Order yours now— 
be sure you get one 


An elaborate description of the good 
things to be found within its covers is 
not possible in this space, but here is a 
briet digest which will give an idea of 
the wide range of subjects treated: 




























Important Events of 1916, including a complete 
account of the Presidential, Congressional 
and State | the great t world war, 
with ay, with Eng- 
land, Germany, the Mexican situation, and 
other matters of interes 


Almanac Matter, showing ~ astronomi- 
cal calculations, legal holidays. 


Articles and Statistics om Such Timely Subjects 
as the Commission on Industrial Relations, 
the League for ey Defense, the Hague 
Tribunal, the United States Army and Navy, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, United States Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, Boy Scouts of America, 
Camp Fire Girls, Reclamation Service, etc. 





35c 





ven Ty in which all are vitally interested, 
Adamson Eight Hour, Naval A 

FE Child Labor, Pure 

Interstate Commerce, Income Tax, Tariff, 
Bankruptcy, Banking and Currency, Copy- 
right Laws, etc. 

State Laws, such as Woman 5 a Masstags 
and Divorce, Eight-Hour Day, 

Sporting Records, giving records hg aviation, 
eusemebiio speed records, baseball, horse 
racing, Olympic games, etc. 

information and Statistics on Agricultur: 
Manufacturing and Mining Industries, Heli” 
gious Denominations, Political Parties, Pop- 
ulation, Di e Di Rulers 
of the World, and many other vital things. 





Get a Copy for Yourself — Don’t Borrow Your Neighbor’s 


Clip the coupon—fill out with your name and address and mail 
with 35c to the office below and one copy of the 1917 National 
Year Book and Encyclopedia will be mailed, all charges prepaid 


Our Subscribers and Readers can get it free 


by sending in the coupon below with $1.00 for a year’s subscription to American 
Agriculturist and 3 two-cent stamps for postage on the book ($1.06 in all.) 


FPeeesesesesanen:Cut on this lineamamumameeaeeaeee 


Send your; 
order TODAY § AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
. !nclosed find 35 cents. Send me one copy of the 0 
and be sure ' I —' = 1917 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 
* ® Inclosed find $1.06 for one year’s subscription to CT 
to use this £ American Agriculturist and send me one copy of 
C f the 1917 National Year Book, all charges prepaid. 
oupon 1 
2 ES Se ae aR A.M Bioccmines _— 
s 
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December 23, 1916 





COMPLAINT 


Judge A. B. Anderson in the United 
States court at Indianapolis on Decem- 
ber 4 sentenced to the federal peni- 
tentiary in Atlanta for 18 months each, 
James A. Everett of Indianapolis and 
his son, Sibley F. Everitt. The crime 
for which they were convicted was us- 
ing the mails in a scheme to defraud. 
They advertised a free seed distribution 
in connection with their paper, “Farm- 
ing’ of Indianapolis. 

The advertisement was so worded as 
to give people the impression they were 
to receive 22 packets of seeds free of all 
expense, if they would “do a little thing 
when shown how.’ Then the secds 
were sent, the recipient received a letter 
from the Everitts, stating that the “lit- 
tle thing that was necessary” was to 
send 50 cents for Up-to-Date Farming. 

If the victim failed to come across 
with the money. he then received 
through the mails a communication 
purporting to be from American adjust- 
ment company, of legal notice of in- 
debtedness and intimating that a suit 
would be brought if the 50 cents was 
not paid. 

No such adjustment company was in 
existence, and it did not have branches 
or attorneys all over the country, as 
represented. Judge Anderson denounced 
as particularly vicious this attempt to 
intimidate people into paving money 
for s s that had been advertised as 
a free distribution. 

The' fudge said: “I cannot conceive 
of a much meaner thing to do than to 
send out such a collection letter, after 
making the farmers believe there was 
no condition attached to the receipt of 
the seeds, and threatening the farmers 
with lawsuits. This was a bad scheme 
to defraud. You Everitts were assum- 
ing to instruct farmers. I think you 
intended to defraud. I don't remember 
a worse case of this kind. To my mind, 
this is a deliberate scheme to defraud.” 
Apparently the judge was going to let 
the younger Everitt off with a lighter 
sentence. But because the younger man 
tried to save his father by taking the 
principal blame upon himself, the court 
sentenced each of the defendants to 18 
months in the federal penitentiary. Both 
had entered pleas of guilty. 

This isa notoriousswindle, which was 
first exposed by Orange Judd Service 
Bureau. Said exposure occupied the 
whole of this page May 27, 1916. The 
fraud was never allowed to advertise 
in our columns. After the swindle 
had been thoroughly shown up in this 
column more or less was_ printed 
about it in other papers. It was one 
of the meanest forms of tryipg to ex- 
tract a petty sum through misleading 
advertisements. After the exposure of 
it herein, we received great numbers 
of complaints from victims who had 
been thus meanly imposed upon. 

The Everitts also run the so-called 
O K Seed Store at Indianapolis. The 
extravagant claims it has put out for 
the so-called Marvelous wheat: have 
subjected it to much criticism. Be- 
cause we also showed up that matter, 
the Everitts undertook to sue Orange 
Judd company for libel! 


Justice to Cheese and Butter 

Bitter complaints were filed with us 
last year by certain cheese factories 
in New York state. They were the 
victims of short weights, under sales 
and of other evils practiced by com- 
mission merchants in New York or 
Philadelphia who know how to “skin” 
the shipper and still keep within the 
law. We wish to hear from every 
cheese factory, creamery or milk pro- 





ducer that has had any unfortunate 
experienec along these lines during 
the past season. American Agricul- 


turist believes there is a way to abol- 
ish these evils. In such reform, the 
first step is to collect the evidence. 
Please write us if you have any com- 
plaints to offer regarding tricks in the 
butter, cheese or milk trade, sending 
also all the papers, bills, or other evi- 
dence. Orange Judd Service Bureau 
delights in securing justice for its sub- 
scribers in market matters as in all 
other affairs. 





Hints and Appreciations 


Don’t send produce or other mer- 
chandise to strangers of whom you 
know nothing until you are entirely 
satisfied that they will pay for same. 
The safest way in dealing witK stran- 
gers is to ship by express or mail C OD. 
Parcels may be mailed in this way at 
a fee of only 10 cents in addition to 
Postage, which also covers insurance 


Orange Judd Service Bureau m 
Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
stamps for their return; 
your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist 
you are a paid-up 


as 





(2) also inclose 


showing that 
subscriber; or, if 


me 

SATISFACTION 

net such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber, 
PTO LL EL 


Free Seed Fakers 
to Federal Prison 


against loss up to $50 actual value. 
The examination of parcel post pack- 
ages is not, permitted until it is re- 
ceipted for and all charges paid. Of 
course if the party addressed refuses 
to accept or pay for the parcel, the 
postollice notifies the seneder of this 
refusal and tells him to send the nec- 
essary postage for the return of the 
Parcel. 


Signal Motor Truck Co, Detroit, 
Mich, has sent me check for $13.73 
for repair parts returned to them. 
Had it not been for Orange Judd 
Service Bureau I am afraid we would 
never have received it, as we had writ- 
ten them many letters and they would 
not even answerthem. I again thank 
American Agriculturist.—[H. C. Stev- 
ens Sons, Greenwich, N Y. 


I wish to thank Orange Judd Service 
Bureau for the trouble you have taken 
to collect my claim against the express 
for $68.47. Would advise you that we 
have settled and thank you very much. 
{D. M. Vesh. 


I received $40 today from the Amer- 
ican Express Compzny in settlement of 
my claim for model lost in transit. 
This was satisfactory to me. Accept 
my thanks, as I appreciate your serv- 


ice.—[Ernest .C. Molinder, 

I received hceeck in full from the 
Wells Fargo Express for~ damage to 
shipment of eggs. I wish to thank 


Orange Judd Service Bureau for your 
prompt and efficient work in my case, 
Your service to American Agricultur- 
ist subscribers in rural communities 
means something we never have been 
able to obtain even at the expense of 
legal fees. Words cannot express the 
appreciation of those benefited by it 
[Charles A. Gahagan, New York. 





Feeding Calves, Pigs and Hens 
{From Page 3 
pigs, hens must have an animal pro- 
teid. This may be of milk or meat. A 
few years ago poultrymen thought it 
must be green bone. There is nothing 
better, but milk or meat scrap will 
do just as well. It seems pretty well 
established; too, that hens cannot 
grind all the grain they need. This 
means that a portion of it should be 
in the form of meal. If hens have 
milk or meat in sufficient quantity 
they are not very particular about the 
kind of grain they have, just so they 
have a libgral allowance of corn. If 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, kafir and 
sunflower seeds are as cheap the hen 
will not object to eating some of them, 
though the less oats the better. 
Another of the necessities of former 
years that we have gotten away from 
is the wet mash, but we now think 
the dry mash imperative. If this has 
wheat by-products and meat scraps in 


it it matters little whether anything 
else is added or not. The wet mash 
still has value on what the English- 
man calls “‘nasty’’ days. It induces the 
hens to eat a litthe more than they 
would otherwise do. That is, it puts a 


little more egg material into the fac- 
tory. 

All of the fussing with hens of the 
past 20 years has served to greatly 
simplify the business. Still there are 
certain bounds within which we at 
present believe we must keep. A half- 
fed hen does not lay at all. As the 
amount of feed above this increases 
the egg yield increases. 





Dealing with Advertisers To 
assure confidence in the integrity of 
our advertisers a specific guarantee is 
maintained for square dealing in ev- 
ery particular. This takes its form in 
our guarantee, which is as follows: 
We positively guarantee that each ad- 
vertiser im this issue of Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist.""” We 
are not responsible for claims against 
individuals or firms adjudicated bank- 
rupt, or whose estates are in re- 
ceiver’s hands, or against whom bank- 
ruptcy or receivership proceedings 
are pending. 












Carries 
Money 


On 
His Back! 


Skunk fur is readily salable, and lots 
of farmers make money by ridding their 
land of those little pests. 

All you have to do is to set Victor 
traps every evening in Fall and Winter 
round about the farm in likely spots. 

You'll get muskrat as well as skunk, and 
with a dozen traps working all the time two 
or three hundred dollars’ worth of fur is 
neiing out of the way by Spring. 


Start with a half dozen Victors. (You can 


get them from any hardware dealer.) They 
ay for themselves—and a good profit 
es in your first week of trapping. 


Onsils Community, Ltd., Oneida, N. Y.) 


on! 








LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We tan and finish them right; make 
them into coats (for men and women), 
robes, rugs or gloves when ordered. 

Your fur goods will cost you less than 
to buy them, anf be worth more. Our 
Ulustrated catalog gives a lot of in- 
formation which every stock raiser 
should have, but we never send out this 
valuable book except upon request. 

It tells how to take off and care for 
hides; how and when we pay the freight 
both ways ; about our safe dycing pro- 
cess which is a tremendous advantage 
to the customer, especially on horse 
hides and calf skins 3 about the fur 
goods and game trophies we gell. taxi- 
dermy, ete. If you — & Copy send us 
The correct address, 

Herd Frisian Fur Company, 
“i Ave., Rochester. N. Y. 









"We are ina position to state that there is no 
firm, individual or corporation, that can give 


Trappers Better Satisfaction 
Bigger Results and Quicker Returns 


Write for our Price List and Market Reporte 
which quote the very highest possible honest 
market prices. 


It’s FREE — Write Now! 
M. WULFSOHN & CO. 


| | 122-124 W. 26th St. Dept. 144 New York 




















New and Recent Books 


MINE of information in each 
book. Here is a list of standard 
books written by practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 








WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, ° ‘Opportunities for 

pleasure and profit in trapping’’—also ship- 

ping tags, price lists, etc.,. ALL FREE 
SHIP TODAY 

F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 


785 Fur Exchange Bidg. 


How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
to the whole big subject of rural co- 


operation. Shows how farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have done 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 








Farm Accounts Simplified 

By D. H. Otis. A _ simplified system of 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 








tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- 
mine the cost of production. 10x13 
inches. - Cloth. ..secseeees..-Net $1.50 


Castration of Domesticated Animals 


By F. S. Schoenleber, M.S., D. V. S., M. D., 
and R. R. Dykstra, D. V. M. A practi- 
cal treatise on the castration and spay- 

The authors have 

volume all the 
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We RAW FUR house in 
New Fock NOW iOW the ——* 8 greatest Fur Market. 
We ime > no commission and grade liberally. rite | | 






ing of farm animals. 














for price list—mailed to you free of charge. | ames together in = 4 
STEI | methods in use in America as well as 
DAVID ELE IN & BRO., 178 West 27th St., New York } | in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
WOGEE  ccccocvecesetcaveens ves Net $1.25 
Send Your Cow or Horse Hide Poultry Diseases 
By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 


and we will tan an Cc he : , 
or Mittens to hg you a beautiful oat, Ro and disease, common causes of disease, 


e and remodel ladica’ . 


We mak 


| 
furs. Prices reasonable. Samples and Price List Free. hygienic requirements, objects of mie- 
Galloway Coats and Robes for Sale at Wholesale | dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
Prices. All work guaranteed. Reference: Miles & treated, aud all specific diseases to which 
Higbee, Bankers, Milford, Indiana. Write to the poultry are heir are fully described and 
MILFORD ROBE & TANNING CO. explained. lustrated, 5x7 inches, 125 
237 Elm Street pagesi Cloth. ....cccsivecees Net $0.75 








Milford, Indiana 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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Ask Your 
Dealer 


for 
Brown’s 


Beach 
Jacket 


Best cold protection yet! im | 
warm woo! lining with wind-proof 
exterior, snap fasteners, washes 
and wears like iron. Cheap and 
warm. My face is the trade mark 
on the label. 


W. W. BROWN 


Worcester Mass. 
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—is being made by our Graduates as Expert 
Auto Engineers, Chauffeurs, Race Drivers, 
Shop foremen, Testers, etc; others are making 
$12,000 to $20,000 yearly in salary and profits. 
We have had constant calls for more and more 
men; opportunities are better now than ever be- 
fore for men who learn the Auto business in the 


Cleveland Auto School 
4,000 Graduates, 13 years of Success 


Complete training in 4 weeks includes taking 

apart, putting together and driving high 

peewe cars; latest motors, starting and 

ighting equipment; tire repairing; machine 
shop practice, etc. 

Room and board $5 and $6 a week near 


school. Send for catalog and terms. 
Classes forming. Join now. 


















































FARM WAGONS 
High or low wheele— 
Cy nacvew Uren 
kinds. Wheels to at 
Wye Sons ranting See: 
Wheel Ce., 2 fim S1., Quincy, i 


iCE PLOW 


Cuts two rows. uals 20 
men with 








| SALESMAN 
| WANTED 


We have a position open for a 
salesman to travel throughout 
the rural districts of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsyloania and 
Ohio, selling American Agricultur- 
ist to the farmer. 

The work is pleasant and 
highly profitable, with splendid 
opportunities for advancement. 

We want a mac who desires a 
permanent position and upon 
whom we can depend. 

WRITE quickly, telling all 
ebout yourself and experience. 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 
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Storage Batteries in Winter 


G. W. IVERSON 


iil 
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Storage batteries require more care 
in winter than in summer, The liquid 
in the cells will not freeze in any nor- 
mal temperatures if kept properly 
charged, but the fact that any number 
of storage batteries are brought into 
the automobile garages and storage 
battery service stations in the spring 
with cracked cells, shows that they 
were not given the proper attention. 
Storage batteries lose in efficiency in 
the cold weather. It requires more 
electricity to keep the cells fully 
charged than it does in the summer 
months. 

A storage battery loses electricity 
whether it is used or not. For this 
reason it is necessary to give the bat- 
tery a charge at frequent intervals and 
test the cells to see that they maintain 
the proper gravity. 

If the car is to be stored for several 
months and not used, probably the 
safest and least troublesome way is to 
take the battery to a reliable battery 
Service station and allow them to take 
care of it for the season. 

A lead plate storage battery wears 
to a certain eftent with service. That 
is, the lead of which the plates inside 
the battery are made becomes decom- 
posed by the action of the electricity 
and the small particles fall to the bot- 
tom of the cell. This sediment is not 
injurious until there is enough of it to 
cause a short circuit of the plates. 
With proper care this should not hap- 
pen for several years. Abuse of the 
battery will hasten the action and 
make cleaning necessary oftener. 

Batteries in farm lighting plants are 
more often placed in the basement, 
where the temperature rarely, if ever, 
falls below freezing. In this case not 
more than ordinary care is required, 
but if located where they are liable to 
freeze the same special attention 
should be given to them. 


Volts, Amperes and Watts 

Will you explain the meaning of the 
terms volts, amperes and watts used 
in describing electric light plants?— 
(M. A. C. 

The simplest way to explain these 
terms is to compare the current in a 
wire to the water in a water pipe. In 
the water system the water stands in 
the pipes at a certain pressure, and if 
a faucet is opened the water will flow 
out at a certain rate depending on the 
pressure and the size of the opening. 
In the electrical system the current 
stands in the wire at an electrical 
pressure called volts, and if a switch 
is closed the current flows out at a 
rate which is measured in amperes; 
watts is the term used for the product 
of the volts and amperes. For ex- 
ample, in a 110 volt circuit a lamp 
using one-half ampere will be rated 
as a 55 watt lamp; 746 watts equal one 
horse power. 





A New Profit is now possible to 
farmers anywhere whose land is in- 
fested with the apparently worthless 
jack pine. A fiber for the manufacture 
of paper has been obtained from jack 
pine wood at the government's for- 
estry laboratory in connection with 
Wisconsin university. It makes a very 
strong brown paper suitable for wrap- 
ping purposes and for novelties. 





With the New Books 


SEMICENTENNIAL HISTORY OF THE PA- 
TRONS OF HUSBANDRY—By Dr Thom- 
as C. Atkeson, master of the West 
Virginia state grange. 370 pages. 
514x7% inches. Cloth. Orange Judd 
company, New York, N Y. Price, 
$1.50 net. 

We have had 50 years of grange ac- 
tivity, usefulness and imprint on 
American agricultural life. Great has 
been the work done by the national 
grange, and it is time that an authori- 
tative volume devoted to grange his- 
tory and life should be written. Dr 
Atkeson has done this, and there is 
no man better fitted for this task than 
the author. From youth up he has 
been. an active grange worker. For 
more than a third of his life he has 
been master of his state grange and 


symm Farm Engineering Department ‘POPE 


George W. Iversen, Farm Engineering Editor, 
will gladly answer any inquiries in this department, or by letter, of subscribers 
= about farm tractors, gas engines, all farm machinery, farm buildings and plans, 
drainage, sanitation, including wells and sewage disposal, farm lighting, roads 
Inclose stamp and address label from American Agriculturist if a 
= reply by private letter is desired. Use this department freely. 
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for a not much less period he has 
been overseer of the national grange. 
His active work as farmer articulated 
also with agricultural education in his 
state where for a score of years he 
was the splendid professor of agri- 
culture in the state agricultural col- 
lege. Today the order of patrons of 
husbandry is recognized by all stu- 
dents of rural conditions as the strong- 
est single force for the betterment of 
rural homes and the solution of rural 
problems throughout the country. How 
ably Dr Atkeson has brought these 
facts out and has summarized the 
achievements of the grange in its 50 
years of history describing in a con- 
servative manner the influence on 
state and national affairs must be read 
to be appreciated. This book has been 
officialfy indorsed by the executive 
committee of the national grange, and 
therefore should be not only in the 
hands of prominent grange workers 
everywhere, but in the library of every 
subordinate grange. 





Big Timber 

{From Page 13.] 
his mouth expanded in an amiable 
grin. . 

“Hey, Jack,” he shouted. “Maybe 
y’ c’n throw m’ blankets down too, 
while y’r at it.” 

The man at the slip-head caught 
up the roll, poised it high, and cast 
it from him with a quick twist of his 
body. The woolen missile flew like a 
well-put shot and caught its owner 
fair in the breast, tumbling him back- 
wards on the deck—and the laughter 
rose in double strength. Then the 
boat began to swing, and the man 
ran down and leaped the widening 


space as she drew away from her 
mooring. 
Stella Benton watched the craft 


gather way, a trifle -shocked, her 
breath coming a little faster. The 
most deadly blows she had ever seen 
struck were delivered in a more sub- 
tle, less virile mode, a cur] of the lip, 
an inflection of the voice. These were 
a different order of beings. This, she 
sensed, was man in a more primitive 
aspect, man with the conventional 
bark stripped clean off him. And she 
scarcely knew whether to be amused 
or frightened when she reflected that 
among such her life would presently 
lie. Charlie had written that she 
would find things and people a trifle 
rougher than she was used to. She 
could well believe that. But—they 
were picturesque ruffians. 

Her interested gaze followed the 
camp tender as it swung around the 
wharf-end, and so her roaming eyes 
were led to another craft drawing 
near. This might be her brother’s 
vessel. She went back to the outer 
landing to see. 

Two men manned this boat. As 
she ranged alongside the piles, one 
stood forward, and the other aft with 
lines to make fast. She cast a look at 
each. They were prototypes of the 
rude crew but now departed, brown- 
faced, flannel-shirted, shod with 
calked boots, unshaven for days, typi- 
cal men of the woods. But as she 
turned to go, the man forward and 
almost directly below her looked her 
full in the face. 

“Stell!” 

She leaned over the rail. 

“Charlie Benton — for 
sake.” 

They stared at each other. 

“Well,” he laughed at last. “If it 
were not for your mouth and eyes, 
Stell, I wouldn't have known you. 
Why, you’re all grown up.” 

He clambered to the wharf level and 
kissed her. ‘The rough stubble of his 
beard pricked her tender skin and she 
drew back. 

“My word, Charlie, you certainly 
ought to shave,” she observed with 
sisterly frankness. “I didn’t know 
you until you spoke. I’m awfully glad 
to see you, but you do need someone 
to look after you.” 

Benton laughed tolerantly. 

“Perhaps. But, my dear girl, a fel- 
low doesn’t get anywhere on his ap- 
pearance in this country. When a 
fellow’s bucking big timber, he shucks 
off a lot of things he used to think 
were quite essential. By jove, you‘re 
a picture, Stell. If I hadn’t been ex- 
pecting to see you, I wouldn’t have 
known you.” 

“I doubt if I should have known 
you either,” she returned drily. 

Stella accompanied her brother to 
the store, where he gave an order for 
sundry goods. Then they went to the 
hotel to see if her trunks had arrived. 


[To Be Continued.] 
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